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The Confederate Convention 
1. THE PROVISIONAL CONSTITUTION 


eee, BER Te Ne ert TTS 


On Frepruary 4, 1861, the delegates of six southern states 
assembled in Montgomery, Alabama, for the purpose of form- 
ing a new federal union in which the developing social, eco- 
nomic, and political philosophy of the South would be given 
historic fullfillment.t. The procedures of this Convention 
were unique and without parallel in American history. A 
single body was destined to perform three major but separate 
and distinct functions of government: that of a convention, 
drawing up a provisional and later a permanent constitution 
for the new union, that of an electoral college in naming the 
provisional president and vice-president, and, finally, that of 
resolving itself into the Congress of the Confederate States.” 
When the forty-three delegates from Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and South Carolina (the seven 
Texas delegates did not arrive until March 2) assembled in 
the Alabama senate chamber, they found that many of them 
were well known to each other. Of the fifty men who were 
finally to debate and sign the Confederate Constitution, nine 
had served in the United States Senate and seventeen in the 


1 This article is a condensation of a Master’s thesis, written (1948) at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama under the direction of Professor Charles G. Summersell. 

2 Part I of this paper treats the Convention in its initial role of constituent as- 
sembly and its second role as electoral college. Part II, which will appear in the 
next issue, examines the framing of the permanent Constitution of the Confederate 


States of America——Ed. 


House. Four had been members of both bodies. None had 
been born in a non-slave state, two were foreign born, and 
thirty-four were natives of the original states of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Virginia and North Carolina. Forty were law- 
yers and seventeen were planters. One member had been 
Speaker of the United States Congress, Governor of Georgia 
and Secretary of the United States Treasury. One had been 
Secretary of War, and one had been a federal judge. Two had 
been state chief justices and six associate justices (including 
the Republic of Texas), and nine had been circuit judges in 
the several states. Two had been members of state cabinets 
(including the Republic of Texas), fourteen state senators, 
and thirty-three had served in state legislatures. Thirty-eight 
were college graduates, but only six had traveled or studied 
abroad. The average age of forty-eight delegates was 47.9 
years.® 

Here, then, was assembled a group of men who were for the 
most part experienced in public affairs, well educated and 


3 Information regarding two delegates is missing. As an appendix to Part I of 
this article will be found a table listing names, occupations, prior public offices 
held, and earlier political affiliations of the several delegates. 

4 Abel P. Upshur, A Brief Enquiry Into The True Nature and Character of Our 
Federal Government: Being a Review of Judge Story’s Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution of the United States (Petersburg, 1840), pp. 125-128. This work, first pub- 
lished by Edmund and Julian C. Ruffin, was reprinted in 1863 by northern Demo 
crats in Philadelphia to illustrate Confederate political philosophy. During the 
same year Confederate Senator August H. Garland cited Upshur’s work in defense 
of the full jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. For further amplification of the con- 
flict between capital and labor in the North and, by contrast, the grandeur of ag- 
rarianism in the South, see also Robert Toombs, An Oration Delivered Before the 
Few and Phi Gamma Societies of Emory College; Slavery in the United States; Its 
Consistency with Republican Institutions, and Its Effect upon the Slave and Society 
(Augusta, Ga., 1853), quoted by Ulrich B. Phillips, The Life of Robert Toombs 
(New York, 1913), pp. 156-165; Robert H. Smith, An Address to the Citizens of Ala- 
bama, on the Constitution and Laws of the Confederate States of America, at Tem- 
perance Hall on the 30th of March, 1861 (Mobile, 1861); and Jabez L. M. Curry, 
Perils and Duty of the South. Substance of a Speech Delivered in Talladega, Ala- 
bama, November 26, 1860 (Talladega?, 1860). 
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quite successful. A study of the writings and speeches of the 
leaders among them reveals a political philosophy tending 
towards aristocratic republicanism. These founding fathers 
of the Confederate States of America had noted with concern 
the liberal trends in Europe and in the North, and they had 
seen the progress of industrialism with its many problems of 
labor and capitalism. And for their South they preferred 
agrarianism. 


By 1860 the South and the North stood in sharp contrast in 
purpose, in belief, and in philosophy. ‘The South was funda- 
mentally catholic, seeking to adjust the virtues of the aristo- 
cratic ideal to republican conditions; the North was seeking 
economic liberalism and equalitarian democracy. James 
Chesnut, Jr., speaking before the United States Senate, April 
9, 1860, enunciated the final philosophical foundation upon 
which the South would rest her cause: 


The opinions of those who give life and energy to the anti-slavery 
party touching Government, society, the relations of man to both and 
to each other, are radical and revolutionary. . . These gentlemen seem 
to believe that government may be improvised—that it is a sort of a 
machine which is invented, can be patented, and may be made in the 
same mold to suit the customers of every clime. . . They argue as if 
society were the artificial, and not the natural state of man. 

These gentlemen seem to me to disregard the world as it is, and to 
ignore the lessons of experience. . . They [the South] believe that gov- 
ernment, to exercise wisely the functions for which it was instituted on 
earth, must be of continual growth, assuming such forms, and provid- 
ing such laws, as the differing necessities of the distinct people upon 
whom it acts may from time to time require. With these, experience is 
the great teacher which holds the light, while reason applies such 
teachings to secure the steady advancement of society, and provides for 
the wants of its members. One is absolute theory excogitated from the 
brain of the encyclopedists, resting on the visions of dreamers, which 
all history proves to be unsteady, explosive and destructive. . . The 
other view proceeds upon the laws of nature, and the experience of the 
world. It moves on the accumulation of well tried facts grouped by 
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generalization, and imported into the ever-growing science of human 


Government.® 
In determining the extent of its authority the Confederate 


Convention faced the same problem as had the Philadelphia 
Convention of 1787. The state conventions had limited their 
representatives to the formation of a federal union upon the 
basis of the United States Constitution. Thus, the problem of 
just how far the Congress should go arose immediately. Even 
after Howell Cobb of Georgia was elected president of the 
Congress and the committee on rules had reported,° the dele- 
gates were still undecided as to the extent of their authority. 

Three plans were presented. Thomas R. R. Cobb proposed 
that the Convention draw up a constitution and continue as a 
provisional Congress. An alternate plan whereby the Con- 
vention would draw up a constitution, elect a senate and 
lower house, and then adjourn, was offered by William W. 
Boyce. The third proposal, offered by Stephen F. Hale, pro- 
vided for the Convention to elect a provisional president and 
vice-president, write a constitution, and act as the Congress 
until regular elections could be held. The Hale and Cobb 
plans were embodied in a motion by William T. S. Barry, but 
the resolution did not come toa vote. An original motion by 
Christopher G. Memminger, calling for the appointment of a 
committee to draft a plan of union had passed, and it was this 
committee that embodied the Hale and Cobb plans in the pro- 
visional constitution. The Convention thus determined the 


5 Relations of States. “Speech of the Hon. James Chesnut, Jr. of South Carolina, 
Delivered in the Senate of the United States, April 9, 1860, On the Resolutions 
Submitted by the Hon. jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, on Ist March, 1860 (Balti- 
more, 1860), pp. 4, 24. 

6 Journal of the Congress of the Confederate States of America, 1861-1865, 1, 10-11, 
16 (Washington, 1904). (Hereinafter cited as Journal). The committee was com- 
posed of Alexander H. Stephens, Jabez L. M. Curry, James T. Harrison, Lawrence 
M. Keitt, and John Perkins, Jr. Voting was to be by states, a majority being neces- 
sary to pass all motions. Any number of delegates from a majority of states were 
to form a quorum, and the record of yeas and nays would be recorded upon de- 
mand of one state, or of one-fifth of the delegates. 
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extent of its authority by default. The committee raised under 
Memminger’s motion was appointed immediately, each state 
naming two members.’ 

Alexander H. Stephens was the most experienced constitu- 
tionalist on the committee, and contemporary evidence indi- 
cates that he introduced the basic changes regarding separation 
of departments and duality of executive and legislative per- 
sonnel.® ‘The major reforms offered by the committee, which 
reported on February 7, dealt with the internal balances of 
the central government. The familiar ban upon members of 
Congress holding civil office was omitted, and all monies ap- 
propriated were to be called for by the executive department. 
‘This was analogous to the British House of Commons’ Rule 
Sixty-Six,® and introduced a limited form of parliamentary 
usage. Stephens introduced these measures,’® but the original 
idea may well have been Toombs’. After a short visit to Great 
Britain, where he had studied the operations of Parliament, 
Toombs had urged the American Senate to admit cabinet of- 
ficers to the floor of Congress.'! Stephens, writing to his broth- 
er, Judge Linton Stephens, declared that Toombs supported 


7Ibid., pp. 21-22. Members were: Alabama, Richard W. Walker, Robert H. 
Smith; Florida, James P Anderson, James B. Owens; Georgia, Alexander H. Steph- 
ens, Eugenius A. Nisbet; Louisiana, John Perkins, Jr., Duncan F. Kenner; Missis- 
sippi, William T. S. Barry, Wiley P. Harris; South Carolina, C. G. Memminger; and 
chairman, Robert W. Barnwell. 

8 Stephens to Richard M. Johnson, February 9, 1861, in Richard M. Johnston and 
William Hand Browne, Life of A. H. Stephens, (Philadelphia, 1876), p. 335. 

9 “This House will receive no petition for any sum relating to the public service, 
or proceed upon any motion for a grant or charge upon public revenue . . . unless 
recommended from the Crown.” 

10 Stephens to Johnston, February 9, 1861, in Johnston and Browne, op. cit., p. 
335. 

11 Pleasant A. Stoval, Robert Toombs, Statesman, Speaker, Soldier (New York, 
1892), p. 220. Toombs was an outspoken advocate of parliamentary government. 
During Stephen’s Union speech before the Georgia legislature (November 14, 1860), 
when challenged to name a more perfect government than that of the United States, 
he shouted “England!” Confederate Records of the State of Georgia, 1, 189, Atlanta, 


1909). 
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the policy “with great force,’* and Howell Cobb, although 
presiding during the debates, used his great influence to 
achieve duality of personnel in the government departments.”* 

The Committee adopted the Hale and Cobb plans of proce- 
dure by providing for a provisional government to last one 
year. Legislative power was given to the Convention, acting 
as a unicameral congress with vote by states. —The Convention 
was further empowered to elect a provisional president and 
vice-president and to adopt a permanent Constitution, subject 
to ratification by the states. 

Other alterations proposed by the committee were those-of 
policy. Taxes levied to foster industry were forbidden and 
tariffs were not to be in excess of 15% of the value of articles. 
An export tax was proposed and African slave trade was for- 
bidden. The supreme court was to consist of the district 
judges en masse, each state forming one district.* The power 
and scope of the central government remained essentially the 
same as that under the Constitution of the United States, in- 
cluding diversity of citizenship as part of the original juris- 
diction of federal courts.’ 

When the committee’s draft constitution was presented to 
the Convention, February 8, a final attempt was made by 
Florida and Mississippi to grant legislative power to a new 
congress, to be elected by the state conventions, but the 
amendment was lost by a vote of four states to two. It is clear, 
therefore, that while the delegates exceeded their instructions 
in assuming legislative power before ratification of the Con- 


Y 

12 Stephens to Linton Stephens, February 17, 1861, in Johnston and Browne, op. 
cit., p. 336. 

13 Samuel Boykin, editor, Memorial Volume of the Hon. Howell Cobb of Georgia 
(Philadelphia, 1870), p. 265. “Governor Cobb, Mr. Stephens and Mr. Toombs 
grafted a modified form of parliamentary ministerial responsibility” on the Con- 
federate government. 

14 This provision was amended (by a vote of two-thirds of the Congress) May 21, 
1861, to permit the creation of additional judicial districts. 

15 See Journal, I, 25-30. 
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stitution by the states, the urgency of the times made such a 
step appear logical.** It had been presumed that the new 
Constitution would in effect reproduce the United States Con- 
stitution, except for such provisions as were deemed necessary 
for states’ rights. However, only one delegate, Thomas i 
Withers of South Carolina, attacked the parlimentary fea- 
tures grafted onto the Constitution by Stephens, Howell Cobb, 
and ‘Toombs. Withers’ motion proposing the old exclusion 
clause was tabled and apparently ignored. The executive’s 
control over appropriations was strengthened, however, rather 
than weakened, by changes made from the floor. Robert H. 
Smith of Alabama moved that the president be empowered to 
veto appropriation bills item by item,’ and this provision, 
written into the permanent Constitution, has been considered 
by political scientists to be the major improvement made upon 
the United States Constitution. 

The fundamental qestion of slavery, with its many and 
vexatious ramifications, presented a serious problem to the 
Convention. South Carolina attempted to substitute a clause 
empowering Congress to forbid the African slave trade, rather 
than have the trade abolished by the Constitution. But none 
of the delegates, except Rhett, was associated with the “slave 
traders” party in that state and he, while not actually one of 
them, had acted with them in the past. South Carolina ob- 
viously wanted the question left open for future generations, 
but the motion was lost, five states to one, and the prohibition 
was written into the Constitution.’* Constitutional prohibi- 
tion of African slave trade was a death-blow to the dream of 
the small, vociferous group who desired to reopen the business 
and thus to create a vast slave empire. If the lower South, 
where the demands for labor were greatest, could not be in- 


16 [bid., I, 33-34. 

17 Smith was inconsistent in that he moved to strike out the provision granting 
the executive the sole right to call for monies, (ibid., I, 34-35). 

18 Tbid., I, 36. 
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duced to leave the question open, then there would be no 
chance to amend the Constitution, once the border states 
entered the Confederacy.’ The general attitude held by the 
delegates seems to have been expressed by William S. Oldham, 
a member of the Convention, while addressing the Arkansas 
Convention: 

Our system of society would be overturned by emancipation, four mil- 
lions of slaves would be liberated among us, released from the control 
of their masters, a servile war would ensue, which would eventuate, 
either in the destruction of the negro or the expulsion of the white 
race from the South.” 

Questions of tariffs and commercial independence also én- 
gaged the Convention’s attention. The export tax and the 
15% ceiling on tariffs were struck out by Duncan F. Keener 
on a five to zero vote, South Carolina being divided. The 
question, however, was the subject of bitter debate among 
Toombs and Wiley P. Harris, Barnwell, Withers and Boyce, 
when the permanent Constitution came up for discussion.” 

The provisional Constitution was adopted near midnight, 
February 8. It was then proposed that the Convention im- 
mediately resolve itself into an electoral college and proceed 
to the election of a president and vice-president. However, 
the weary delegates had been sitting with but one interruption 
since early morning, and that fact plus the desire of various 
state groups to hold separate caucuses caused an adjournment 
until noon the following day. 

A provisional Constitution had been adopted, a provisional 

19 L. W. Spratt, leader of the “slave traders”in South Carolina, wrote satirically 
of the Convention’s action to John Perkins, Jr.: “Democracy is right, for it has the 
approval of the world; slavery wrong, and only to be tolerated in consideration of 
the property involved; and while the one is to be encouraged, therefore the other 
is to be presented in such attitude as to be as little offensive as it may be to the 
better sentiment of an enlightened world” (The Rebellion Record, I, 358, 1862). 

20 Montgomery (Alabama) Weekly Mail, April 5, 1861. 
21 Journal, I, 97; Weekly Mail, March 8, 1861; New York Herald, March 9, 1861; 


Robert Royal Russell, “Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, 1840-1861,” in 
University of Illionis Studies in the Social Sciences, XI, 263 (1923). 
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government established, and a unicameral Congress created 
with the same membership as the Constitutional Convention 
and the electoral college. Thus, duality of personnel, accord- 
ing to British models, was set up for the new union of southern 
states. 

The Electaral College. During the twenty-four hours be- 
tween the adoption of the provisional Constitution and the 
election, momentous decisions were made. So drastic were 
they that when the Convention reassembled, it passed over 
the names of Howell Cobb and Robert Toombs, its vigorous 
spokesmen, to place the presidency in the hands of one who 
from all accounts did not desire or seek the office—Jefferson 
Davis of Mississippi. 

When Alexander H. Stephens wrote his ‘‘apology,’”’ eleven 
years later, he gave an account of this election which was sub- 
stantially accepted by Ulrich B. Phillips and William E. Dodd 
and has found its way into the prevailing interpretation of 
southern history. According to Stephens, ‘‘the election of Mr. 
Davis grew out of a misapprehension on the part of some of 
the delegates of one, or, perhaps two or three of the states, in 
the consultations of the night before, as to the man that the 
Georgia delegation had determined to present.’’ He further 
stated that he later heard from “‘others’’ that someone had 
informed the delegates from South Carolina, Florida, and 
perhaps Alabama, that Georgia would present Howell Cobb, 
a man whom these members could not support because of old 
“party” feelings. Stephens added that from his own knowl- 
edge he knew that the Georgia delegation intended “unani- 
mously” to present Robert Toombs for the presidency.” ‘The 
Georgia delegation did not assemble until the morning of 
February 9, after all the other states, except South Carolina. 


22 A Constitutional View of the late War Between The States; its Cause, Char- 
acter, Conduct and Results.. Presented in a Series of Colloquies at Liberty Hall, Ml, 
328-333 (Philadelphia, 1870). (Hereinafter cited as War Between the States). 
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had met. According to Stephens, at that time he himsel£ of- 
fered the name of Toombs as the Georgia candidate, and this 
was “unanimously” agreed to by all members present (Benja- 
min H. Hill and Augustus R. Wright were absent). Stephens 
wrote that it was then reported that “two or three’’ states were 
for Davis and that Martin J. Crawford was sent to ascertain 
the truth of the matter. And Augustus H. Kenan suggested 
that, if Toombs were not to be presented for the first office, 
then Georgia should nominate Stephens for the vice-presi- 
dency. 

When Phillips wrote his Life of Robert Toombs (1913), he 
relied upon Stephens’ War Between the States (written in 
1870) and a letter of T. R. R. Cobb to his wife, dated Feb- 
ruary 11, 1861. The latter details an entirely different story 
of the important events of February 8-9. Phillips substan- 
tiated Stephens’ version by a stenographic transcript of a con- 
versation between Stephens and Richard M. Johnston, dated 
May 24, 1862, thirteen months after the election of Davis, and 
published in Johnston and Browne’s Life of A. H. Stephens 
(1876). From this document it would appear that the basis 
for Stephens’ belief concerning the election was a conversation 
he had held with Senator James Chesnut, Jr., while both were 
en route to Montgomery, February 3, 1861. According to 
Stephens’ 1862 account, Chesnut told him that South Carolina 
was looking to Georgia for the president. Stephens replied 
that Toombs, Howell Cobb, Governor Charles J. Jenkins or 
Governor Herschel V. Johnson would “‘suit very well.” Ches- 
nut then declared that they were looking only to Toombs or 
Stephens. Shortly after arriving in Montgomery, Lawrence 
M. Keitt, next to Rhett perhaps the most radical member of 
the delegation, approached Stephens and told him that he 
(Stephens) was South Carolina’s first choice.** The rest of 


23 Johnston and Browne, op. cit., pp. 389-391. See also Phillips, op. cit., pp. 223- 
225. 
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this document is substantially the same account as given in 
War Between the States. Presumably, it was this conversation 
which led Dodd to believe that South Carolina desired 
Stephens for president.” 

According to the Cobb letter, written two days after the 
event, “We” canvassed the various delegations late on the 
night of February 8 and found that Alabama, Mississippi and 
Florida were for Davis, Louisiana and Georgia for Howell 
Cobb, and South Carolina divided between Davis and Cobb. 
Memminger and Withers were ‘‘wavering” between the two 
men, but Howell Cobb immediately declared for Davis. When 
the Georgia delegation met the next morning, Stephens moved 
that Toombs be nominated, whereupon T. R. R. Cobb and 
Francis Bartow informed him that four states were for Davis. 
This Toombs doubted and Judge Crawford was sent to canvas 
the other delegations. Upon the latter’s verification of the 
report, Toombs suggested that Georgia present Stephens’ 
name for vice-president—a proposal which met with silence, 
and Howell Cobb immediately withdrew from the meeting, 
followed by his brother and Bartow. T. R. R. Cobb under- 
stood that nothing further was done, but upon arriving at the 
capitol, found that Georgia had presented Stephens’ name.” 

No contemporary evidence has been found to disprove 


24 William E. Dodd, Jefferson Davis (Philadelphia, 1907), p. 220. It is improb- 
able that South Carolina, for thirty years the leader in the secession movement, 
should have desired the election of Stephens, who fought the policy to the end. 

25 “Correspondence of T. R. R. Cobb, 1860-1862,” Southern Historical Associa- 
tion Publications, XJ, 252 (1907). (Hereinafter cited as Correspondence.) A care- 
ful examination of this correspondence has failed to reveal any errors of fact. In 
instances where Cobb stated a result of a vote, or the stand taken by a delegate 
upon a specific measure, the Journal bears witness to his accuracy. Cobb was a 
trained legal reporter, and his veracity was never questioned. Much of the material 
in the letters is, of course, his opinion of the shifting political currents. From the 
first day of Congress Cobb reported that the man most often mentioned as president 


was Davis. 
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Cobb’s definite statement that the Georgia delegation was 
canvassed and that the members were in favor of Howell 
Cobb. Although the majority was for him, the delegation was 
split between the two Cobbs and the supporters of Stephens 
and Toombs. The Cobbs and Bartow formed the tight core 
of one group, while Stephens, Toombs, and Wright were the 
nucleus of the other. Four delegates changed sides upon 
various issues. Nisbet had entered political life under the 
Troup banner and had successively been a State Rights Demo- 
crat, a Know-Nothing, and Whig, before his return to the 
Democratic party. Benjamin H. Hill, a Whig, was a life-long 
enemy of Stephens, and had once refused a duel with him. 
Kenan, also a Democrat, may have desired Toombs as presi- 
dent.”* Probably the two Cobbs, Bartow, Nisbet, Hill and 
Kenan, a majority of one, were in favor of Howell Cobb’s 
nomination; but these men, with the exception of Hill, were 
opposed to the entrance of free states into the Confederacy, 
a central idea held by Stephens and Toombs.” 

From Stephens’ account of the election it would appear 
that he based his belief chiefly upon the attitude of the South 
Carolina delegation. Yet his conversation with Chesnut is 
contradictory of contemporary evidence regarding the position 
held by representatives from that state. Stephens’ account of 
the Chesnut conversation, written after Stephens broke with 
the Davis administration, could be extravagant. Stephens’ ac- 


26 Phillips, op. cit., p. 224. 

27 Cobb wrote that Stephens, Toombs, Wright and Hill were in favor of admit- 
ting non-slave states, while Cobb, Bartow, Nisbet and Kenan were against their 
admission. Crawford was in Washington (Correspondence, XI, 255). The vote was 
taken March 8, with Howell Cobb, T. R. R. Cobb, Bartow, and Nisbet (Kenan ab- 
sent) voting for exclusion, and Toombs, Stephens, Hill, Wright, voting against their 
exclusion (Journal, I, 885). 
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count of T. R. R. Cobb’s secession speech before the ee 
legislature is quite misleading.”® 

The South Carolina delegation was in continuous disagree- 
ment with Stephens and Toombs during the first session of the 
provisional Congress, and contemporary evidence indicates 
that part of that delegation supported Howell Cobb for presi- 
dent and the other part supported Jefferson Davis. Mrs. James 
Chesnut, Jr., recorded in her diary, February 19, 1861, that 
“Everybody wants Mr. Davis to be General-in-chief or Presi- 
dent. Keitt and Boyce and a party preferred Howell Cobb 
for President, and the fire-eaters per se wanted Barnwell 
Rhett.””® The diary further substantiates T. R. R. Cobb’s let- 
ter of February 11 regarding the position taken by Judge 
Thomas J. Withers. On February 28 she wrote: 
The Judge [Withers] thought Jefferson Davis rude to him when the 


latter was Secretary of War. Mr. Chesnut persuaded the Judge to fore- 
go his private wrong for the Public good, and so he voted for him, but 


28 T. R. R. Cobb, “Substance of Remarks . . . in the Hall of Representatives, 
Monday Evening, November 12, 1860,” (hereinafter cited as Address), in Confederate 
Records of the State of Georgia (I, 157-182) and Stephens’ version of it in War Be- 
tween the States (p. 321). Stephens’ account of the Congress contains major factual 
errors. Under date of February 9, 1861, he wrote Richard M. Johnston that A. H. 
Wright served on the committee on the provisional Constitution (Johnston and 
Browne, op. cit., p. 385). According to Journal (I, 22) the other member of the 
committee from Georgia was Nisbet. Stephens wrote (op. cit., p. 388) that Toombs 
proposed the prohibition on bounties, extra a]lowances, and internal improvements, 
and strongly intimated that John Perkins, Jr., was the author of the clause on ad- 
mission of new states. Rhett was the author of the bounties prohibition, Withers 
and John G. Shorter proposed the formula for admitting new states, and William 
B. Ochiltree, Sr., moved the prohibition on extra allowances for contractors. Toombs 
originally moved the prohibition on internal improvements (March 5, 1861), but 
the motion was laid on the table until March 9. Toombs withdrew the motion, 
which was re-entered by Rhett. Bartow moved to lay it on the table. Toombs 
voted for Bartow’s amendment, but that being lost, he voted for the prohibition 
(see Journal, I, 864-892). 

29 Isabella D. Martin and Myra Lockett Avary, editors, A Diary from Dixie as 
Written by Mary Boykin Chesnut, Wife of James Chesnut, Jr., United States Sena- 
tor from South Carolina 1859-1861 . . . (New York, 1929), p. 6. 
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now his old grudge has come back with an increased venomousness 
sic].2° 
oe did not call the South Carolina delegation into caucus, 
perhaps hoping they would nominate him. Next to himself 
Rhett probably would have preferred Alabama’s William 
Lowndes Yancey for the presidency, but the “radicals” were 
in a hopeless minority. It is generally believed that Rhett 
preferred one of the Georgians to Davis, and R. B. Rhett, Jr., 
later charged his cousin, Robert W. Barnwell, with obtaining 
his father’s vote for Davis by leading Rhett to believe the 
delegation was unanimously for Davis.** Toombs and Ste- 
phens represented all that Rhett feared: reconstruction of the 
South-Northwest alliance, and all available evidence indicates 
that Rhett preferred Howell Cobb for the presidency.* 
Memminger, who was a protegt of R. W. Barnwell, was no 
doubt influenced by him. When Barnwell refused the state 
department, he suggested Memminger for the treasury post, a 
recommendation favorably acted upon by President Davis. 
Barnwell’s opinion of Howell Cobb may be deduced from his 
letter of February 18, 1861: ‘““My judgment is that Cobb of 
Georgia should have the place [secretaryship of state].’’** The 
place was offered to and accepted by Robert ‘Toombs. No evi- 
dence has been presented to indicate that South Carolina ever 
supported either Toombs or Stephens for president, other 
than the stenographic report of the Chesnut-Stephens conver- 


30 Ibid., p. 11. Withers wrote Governor B. F. Perry that “the election of the lat- 
ter [Stephens] will prove to you that this Congress is not proscriptive” (B. F. Perry, 
Reminiscences of Public Men . . . Philadelphia, 1883, p. 227). 

31R. B. Rhett, Jr., “The Confederate Government at Montgomery,” in Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War, I, 101-103 (New York, 1884-1887). The younger Rhett 
had access to his father’s unpublished history, written during the war. J. W. Du- 
Bose also used this material when he wrote his Life and Times of William Lowndes 
Yancey (Birmingham, 1892). 

32 Rhett, op. cit., I, 101-103; DuBose, op. cit., p. 586; Laura A. White, Robert 
Barnwell Rhett: Father of Secession (New York, 1931) pp. 194-195. 

33 Letter, Barnwell to ?, February 18, 1861 (in Duke University Library). 
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sation and Stephens’ subsequent account in The War Between 
the States. 

The most probable explanation of the events of February 

8-9 is that the faction-split Georgia delegation, by its failure 
to lead, assured the election of Jefferson Davis. Despite the 
bitter opposition of Toombs to Howell Cobb’s election as 
speaker of the United States Congress in 1849, Cobb joined 
‘Toombs and Stephens in forming the Georgia Union Party in 
1850. In doing so he abandoned his own party, while Toombs 
and Stephens, both Whigs, risked nothing. Despite Cobb’s 
great service to the cause of Union, the Whigs deserted him in 
1854, and he was defeated by a Whig-State-Rights combina- 
tion in the senate race of that year. Howell Cobb’s withdrawal 
from the Georgia caucus of February 9 indicates the bitter 
party feelings within that delegation, and Toombs’ attitude 
toward Cobb may be seen in a letter Stephens wrote his 
brother, February 17, 1861: 
He [Toombs] never lets Cobb pass without giving him a lick. The 
other night, in high glee, he told him in company that he had done 
more for secession than any other man. He had deprived the enemy 
of the sinews of war, and left them without a dollar in the treasury. 
He did not even leave old ‘Buck’ two quarters to put on his eyes when 
he died. This is a sore point with Cobb: but Toombs seemed disposed 
to rub in the salt. Even when the skin was off, he applied it to the 
raw. 34 

From the first the chief presidential candidates were Davis, 
Cobb and Toombs.®* Probably it became known that Georgia 
was unable to support unanimously either Cobb or Toombs, 
and the newer states of Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida of- 
fered Jefferson Davis as the first choice of many and the second 


34 Johnston and Browne, op. cit., p. 386. 
35 J. L. M. Curry, Civil History of the Government of the Confederate States With 
Some Personal Reminiscences (Richmond, 1900), p. 46. (Hereinafter cited as 


Civil History). 
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choice of the remaining delegates.** By the morning of Feb- 
ruary 9, at any rate, James T. Harrison of Mississippi was 
writing that he had no doubt of Davis’ election;* but as late 
as the previous midnight, however, South Carolina, whose 
delegation was next to Georgia’s the Convention’s most in- 
fluential, was not committed to the Mississippian. When, 
however, it became apparent that Georgia was unable to sup- 
port unanimously either Howell Cobb or Toombs, the South 
Carolinians accepted Davis. It is probable that Barnwell per- 
suaded Rhett and Memminger to vote for Davis, while Ches- 
nut won Withers’ vote. Thus did Davis earn a majority of 
one, even though Keitt, W. P. Miles, and W. W. Boyce should 
stand by Cobb. Four states having chosen Davis, Louisiana 
and Georgia decided to make the election unanimous. 

Stephens’ charge, that feelings of old party strife in the 
Convention prevented Cobb’s name from being considered, 
seems groundless. Evidences of hostility towards Cobb is lack- 
ing, except in the Georgia delegation. J. L. M. Curry declared 
Howell Cobb the most popular man in the Congress, and he 
was shown marked honors by that body.** —The Montgomery 
Weekly-Mail, a strong secessionist paper, was unrestrained in 
its praise of Cobb. His name appeared more prominently 
than that of either Stephens or Toombs. If revenge for his 
action in 1850 had been sought, it would have appeared in this 
secessionist party organ. 


36 For the general opinion of President Davis in Alabama, see letters, William R 
Smith, March 5-16, 1861 (in Easby-Smith Papers, Library of Congress, photostatic 
copies in University of Alabama Library). Smith was a member of the Alabama 
Convention, meeting in Montgomery simultaneously with the Confederate Conven- 
tion-Congress. - 

37 Letter, James T. Harrison to ?, February 9, 1861 (in Duke University Library). 

38 Civil History, p. 46. 

89 February 1-March 22ff., 1861. Johnson Jones Hooper, editor of the Mail, was 
himself Secretary of the Confederate Congress, having been elected by acclamation 
(ibid., February 8, 1861). 
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The election of Jefferson Davis seems to have been the re- 
sult of the state caucus method, and of the delegates’ desire to 
achieve harmony at any cost. It is ironical that the election of 
Davis should have resulted in the disaffection of Toombs and 
Stephens from the Confederate war effort, when that action 
was largely a result of their attitude towards Howell Cobb. 
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Newspaper Humor In 


The Old South, 1835-1855 


BY EUGENE CURRENT-GARCIA 


Winn RECENT YEARS the importance of ante-bellum Amer- 
ican humor, notably that of the South and Southwest, has 
become increasingly clear. Thanks to the work of scholars 
like A. P. Hudson, Walter Blair, Constance Rourke, Franklin 
J. Meine, and Bernard DeVoto,’ students of American literary 
culture need no longer remain ignorant of the rich field of 
oral and written yarns which, by bringing us closer than any 
other “to the indigenous and undiluted resources of the 
American language, to the tastes of the common man him- 
self,”* have broadened our whole concept of that culture. 
Other scholars, working on individual writers, have begun 
restoring to a deserved eminence such forgotten worthies as 
Seba Smith, Johnson Jones Hooper, George Washington 
Harris, T. B. Thorpe, J. G. Baldwin, A. B. Longstreet, and 
William Tappan Thompson; so that there now exists a large 
and expanding body of knowledge concerning both the field 


1 This paper, with slight modifications, was read before the American Literature 
Section of the South Atlantic Modern Language Association, Tallahassee, Florida, 
November 27, 1948, and is abstracted in the Association’s Bulletin, XIV, 11 (January, 
1949). 

2 Authors respectively of Humor of the Old Deep South (New York, 1936); 
Native American Humor (1800-1900) (New York, 1937); American Humor, A Study 
of the National Character (New York, 1931); Tall Tales of the Southwest (New 
York, 1930); and Mark Twain’s America (New York, 1932). 

3F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York, 1940), p. 637. 
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of early American humor and the more important figures 
who cultivated it.‘ 

Before the full significance of this field is made known, 
however, much investigation remains to be done, particularly 
among the original sources of publication—the newspapers 
and magazines themselves. And since the South and southern 
writers played such a prominent part in its development, 
southern newspapers merit special attention. Some idea of the 
vastness of the task to be done may be gained from Blair’s 
passing references to the role of the newspaper in dissemi- 
nating this humor. Jack Downing’s letters, he points out, 
were allegedly ‘‘ ‘copied into every paper all over the land, 
and his name was in everybody’s mouth. Next to General 
Jackson he was decidedly the most popular man in the United 
States.’ ’’° Again, ‘“Newspapers all over the country published 
humorous tales about Crockett, Fink, or others celebrated in 
oral lore during the thirties and forties, the New Orleans 
Picayune and Delta and the St. Louis Reveille being partic- 
ularly productive in the Southwest.’’* But the most important 
of all these periodicals was William T. Porter’s weekly, The 
Spirit of the Times, A Chronicle of the Turf, Agriculture, 
Field Sports, Literature and the State (New York), which 
attained in the mid-forties a nation-wide audience of more 
than 40,000 subscribers and thus ‘‘became a medium for the 
swapping of all tales” gathered from all corners of the nation 
and then reprinted by possibly “ ‘half the papers in the Un- 
ion.’’’? Viewed in the mass, this journalistic contribution to 
a native American literary tradition is indeed impressive; 
what needs to be done now is to examine its lineaments at 

4See Blair, op. cit., pp. 163-195. A biography of Johnson Jones Hooper, of Ala- 
bama, who is frequently discussed in this paper, is now being completed by W. 
Stanley Hoole, University of Alabama. 

5 Blair, op. cit., p. 41. 


6 Ibid., p. 82. 
7 Ibid., pp. 84-85. 
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closer range. The present study seeks to fulfill a part of that 
purpose, the value of which may be seen, not only in the quan- 
tity of humor printed and the prominence given to it, but also 
in the character of the humor itself. The study is based upon 
a sampling of material found in six Georgia newspapers, four 
of which were published in the border town of Columbus on 
the Chattahoochee and, hence, enjoyed a wide circulation in 
East Alabama.°® 

The fact that these newspapers, despite their small size, 
gave generous space and unusual prominence to humorous 
material provides a highly significant insight into both their 
editorial policies and the reading tastes of the ante-bellum 
southerner. Unlike today, newspapers then enjoyed a near 
monopoly as mass cultural media, assuming a responsibility 
now shared by radio, motion pictures, and the public library; 
hence the presence in them of so rich a variety of yarns and 
tall tales becomes even more noteworthy. Moreover, the fact 
that these yarns, telling in an authentic American idiom of 
the activities of Americans everywhere, brought a steadily ex- 
panding panorama of American life to Georgia and Alabama 
readers, makes the contribution of the southern newspaper to 
the growth of a native literary tradition unmistakably im- 
portant. 

All but one of the six newspapers—the Columbus Daily 
Sun— were weeklies containing four conventional size pages 
of six or seven columns and varying but slightly in format and 
design. Notwithstanding such obvious limitations in their 
available space, the editors evidently regarded humor highly 
enough to warrant reprinting it extensively, prominently, and 


8 The four were: the Enquirer (1928 to date); the Times (1841-18702); the South- 
ern Sentinel (1850-1852); and the Daily Sun (1855-1873). The other two were the 
Augusta State Rights’ Sentinel (1834-1836) and the Washington News and Planters’ 
Gazette (1816-1844?). Available files of all but the Columbus Enquirer are meager 
and widely scattered. 
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fairly often. Early in its career the Columbus Enquirer, the 
only one of the papers of which there is an almost complete 
extant file, carried advertisements of Porter’s Spirit of the 
Times,” commenting favorably upon its contents;° and many 
an issue thereafter included reprints prominently displayed 
on page one of yarns culled from that and other papers." 
Often running between one and two columns, these stories 
occasionally extended to nearly three columns or more, as in 
the case of special favorites like Jack Downing’s letters or 
“The Adventures of Simon Suggs, late captain of the Talla- 
poosa Volunteers” by Johnson Jones Hooper, of Alabama.’ 
Both Hooper’s account entitled “Taking the Census in Ala- 
bama’’** and his “Muscadine Story. The Unwritten Chapter 
in the Biography of ‘Captain Suggs’ ’’** occupied more than 
three columns on the front page. Similarly, the Columbus 
Times gave three columns to the chapter “Simon Suggs Be- 
comes Captain.” In his State Rights’ Sentinel, Augustus 
Baldwin Longstreet’s “Georgia Scenes” generally ran to two 
or three columns,” as did his occasional reprints of the Down- 
ing letters,’? though the Sentinel’s humorous writing appeared 
inside the paper. The Columbus Daily Sun, a four-column, 


9 June 9, 1832. 

10 Ibid., May 4, 1833. The Enquirer, still thriving today, was founded in 1828 by 
Mirabeau Lamar, later famous as head of the Republic of Texas. Nearly complete 
files of the paper, beginning in 1832, are available on microfilm at the office of the 
Enquirer. 

11 The issue of May I, 1849, presents nearly the whole of page one filled with 
yarns, sketches, and jokes culled from the exchange list. 

12]bid., July 20 and 27, 1833; August 3 and 17, November 2, December 14, 1833; 
January 4, March 15, 1834; January 30, 1835; June 24, 1840; April 23, 1845. 

13 Ibid., October 18, 1843. 

( 147bid., April 17, 1849. 

15 May 28, 1945. 

16 “The Militia Company Drill,” May 15, 1834; “The Fox Hunt,” February 12, 
1835; “The Wax Works,” February 19, 1835; “The Debating Society,” March 5, 1835; 
and “A Sage Conversation,” March 17, 1835. 

17 Ibid., September 15, 1834; March 27, 1835; May 19, 1835. 
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four-page paper during its first year of publication, usually 
devoted the whole of column one on its front page to humor 
reprints from the Knickerbocker Magazine or Spirit of the 
Times, but sometimes varied this pattern by printing longer 
yarns inside.** Most faithful of all in this group to the cause 
of southern and frontier humor was the Columbus Southern 
Sentinel, which from its inception in January, 1850, seldom 
failed to include an excellent yarn on page one of every issue. 
Midway in its career the paper established a two-column de- 
partment of “Wit and Humor.’** and thereafter reprinted 
each week sketches, parodies, burlesques, and humorous anec- 
dotes gathered from many different sources. Included among 
these were several of the best pieces by William Tappan 
Thompson, Hooper, and “Madison Tensas.’’”° 

Another clue to the newspaper editor’s high regard for 
humorous anecdote (and by implication to its popularity 
among the reading public) is the frequency with which he 
printed it. Scarcely a week went by without some humorous 
material appearing in most of these papers, the only excep- 
tions being those periods when speeches on serious political 
issues by Clay, Webster, Calhoun, or lesser public figures 
drove all other material save advertisements and spot news 
out of the paper.” And even then, room could be found for 
a humorous piece if it happened to suggest an appropriate 


18“A Fight with a Grizzly,” reprinted from the San Francisco Golden Era, ran to 
three columns, August 27, 1855; “Sut Luvengood’s Daddy ‘Acting Horse’,”” March 
27, 1856; and “A Thundering Coon Hunt,” October 25, 1856. 

19 February 6 ff., 1851. 

20“The Coon Hunt; or, A Fency Country”, December 26, 1850; “The Runaway 
Match: or How the Schoolmaster Married a Fortune,” February 6, 1851; “Taking 
the Census,” February 20, 1851; “Shifting the Responsibility: A Hard Shell Story,” 
April 17, 1851; and “Solution of Arsenic” (Signed “Swamp Doctor”), June 26, 1851. 

21 Senate speeches such as Webster’s or Calhoun’s famous utterances of March, 
1850, were usually printed in their entirety, often occupying the whole front page 
and running over into the inside pages. Speeches by Wilde, Troup, and other 
Georgia statesmen were similarly recognized as front page news. 
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political slant: the Enquirer, for instance, during the heated 
periods of political campaigning often printed Jack Downing’s 
satirical attacks on the Van Buren or Polk administrations 
side by side with its own editorial support of the Whig Party 
cause.” ‘Though explicit statements were seldom made con- 
cerning editorial motives for printing humorous yarns, it is 
clear that the publishers were not averse to using any which 
might serve the double purpose of evoking a hearty laugh and 
emphasizing at the same time a political point.”* Hooper’s 
yarn entitled “A Snake with Two Heads,” which was meant 
as an “illustration of the folly of the Southern men who sup- 
port Cass,” was thus openly endorsed by the Enquirer in the 
same appreciative spirit with which the paper regarded all the 
efforts of Seba Smith. 

Aside from their political implications, however, the varied 
types of humor printed in these southern frontier newspapers 
reveal a constantly broadening range of interest in many dif- 
ferent facets of American life. Contrary to the conventional 
notion of southern literary culture as a kind of isolated growth, 
a hot-house plant nourished on genteel imitations of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, one finds here evidences of a vigorously masculine 
taste, by no means restricted to the enjoyment of local or sec- 
tional historical romances. A typical two-year run of the 


22 The Enquirer began reprinting the Downing letters in July, 1833, and con- 
tinued doing so as often as the exchanges made them available until as late as De- 
cember 12, 1854. In all about twenty Downing letters were found in the extant files, 
though there may well have been others. 

23 The Enquirer prefaced nearly every reprinting of a Downing letter with some 
brief laudatory remark. On one occasion (January 4, 1834) the paper included a 
high-flown tribute and an “Ode” to the Major, which had been picked up from the 
Newark Daily News, and on another, a humorous anecdote about Andrew Jackson’s 
willingness in his old age to forgive all his enemies save Downing (October 10, 
1848). 

24 October 10, 1848. Longstreet clearly reprinted some of the Downing letters for 
the same two-fold reason (State Rights’ Sentinel, September 15, 1834; March 27, 
May 1, 1835), as did the News and Planters’ Gazette (February 18, 25, 1841). Both 
papers were as ardently Whig as the Enquirer. 
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Enquirer (1840-1842), for example, would reveal the follow- 
ing: a Downing letter alluding to the forthcoming election, 
reprinted from the New York Express;* a reprint from the 
“3rd Series of Sam Slick’s Sayings and Doings;’’** a yarn in 
Yankee-Dutch dialect called ““The Corn Doctor Corned;’* a 
reprint of Joseph C. Neal’s “Berry Huckle—The Fleshy 
One;’’8 two more Downing letters from the Express praising 
Harrison at the expense of Jackson;*® Thorpe’s “A Piano in 
Arkansas,” reprinted from the Spirit of the Times; and the 
first two of a series of biting local satires done in dialect letter 
form by a Columbus character who signed himself “Luvin 
Racket.’*! Later, as the works of Johnson Jones Hooper began 
to appear in the Spirit of the Times, the Enquirer reprinted 
them immediately and with obvious relish, not only because 
his political views happened to coincide with those of the 
Columbus paper, but also because he was a distinguished 
neighbor whose vivid characterizations of East Alabama folk 
were adding lustre to the tradition begun by Longstreet.*° 
Hooper lived only fifty miles from Columbus in Lafayette, 
Chambers County, Alabama; and there is evidence that the 


25 June 24, 1840. 

26 December 2, 1840. 

27 February 17, 1841. 

28 December 23, 1840. 

29 February 24, September 15, 1841. The second of these bore the editor's regret- 
ful comment that Major Jack Downing had not been writing lately, this letter being 
his first since the death of Harrison. 

30 December 8, 1841. 

31 September 21, October 12, 1842. At least eight of “Luvin Racket’s” letters ap- 
peared in the Enquirer during the following year (May 10, 17, 24; June 7, 14, and 
July 26, 1843),-but he may well have written others. The same writer cropped up 
again later in the Columbus Times (July 6, 1850), as will be seen. 

32 Beginning with “Taking the Census in Alabama,” October 18, 1843, the En- 
quirer reprinted “Daddy Bigg’s Scrape at Cockerell’s Bend,” April 23, 1845; “A 
Snake With Two Heads,” October 10, 1848; “The Muscadine Story,” April 17, 1849; 
and “Captain Stick and Toney,” May 29, 1849. 
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Enquirer kept in close touch with both his activities there and 
his journalistic career in Montgomery.* 

With even greater catholicity of choice than that of the En- 
quirer, the Southern Sentinel in the 1850's was reprinting 
humorous pieces ranging in type from burlesque sermons, 
lectures, and political speeches to frontier tall tales, and in 
geographical sources from New England and New York to 
Missouri and the Louisiana swamps.** But more significant 
than the mere quantitative wealth of humorous material 
found in the newspapers of the old Southwest is the awareness 
of cultural ties between the region and the nation at large 
which is implicit in the reprinting of that material. Without 
reading too much into these yarns, one finds in many of them 
a tacit acknowledgment that the community, however small or 
remote, is part of a thriving young nation, and that what 
readers elsewhere enjoy, its citizens will enjoy too. How else 
explain the immediate popularity in Columbus, Georgia, of 
Seba Smith’s “Down East’ Yankee, Major Jack Downing? In 
the early 1830’s Columbus was but a village, precariously 


33 The same issue of the Enquirer which reprinted Hooper’s “Muscadine Story” 
(April 17, 1849) included an appreciative, neighborly comment on his work and 
another piece by Hooper which had been taken from his own Montgomery paper, 
the Alabama Journal. This last piece was one of a series of gossip columns which 
Hooper had evidently been running in the Journal, as it was headed “Gossip—No. 
11” and was written from “Crawford, Russel Co., Ala., Apr. 2, 1849.” The Enquirer 
had an especially good reason for reprinting this column, since it contained some 
very complimentary observations on the width and cleanliness of Columbus streets, 
the beauty of the town’s architecture, and its general appearance of modern, busi- 
nesslike activity. The comparison Hooper drew betwen Montgomery and Columbus 
in these respects was all in the latter’s favor. 

34 See infra, pp. 13-15. 
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established on the edge of hostile Indian territory;* yet Down- 
ing’s letters were already standard fare in one of its news- 
papers, and within a decade its several papers were regularly 
reprinting, not only the Major’s political satires, but yarns and 
tall tales originating in every corner of the Union, and regard- 
ing them all as part of a common national fund. Moreover, 
the presence in several of these papers of locally inspired imi- 
tations of Seba Smith, such as the “Luvin Racket”’ series of 
letters, is a still clearer manifestation of both the closeness and 
the influence of those cultural ties. 

Who “Luvin Racket” was, when he began writing, and how 
much he wrote, may perhaps never be known; but his imme- 
diate impulse to write letters in the Downing vein seems to 
have sprung from the shaky financial condition of Columbus 
banks in the early 1840’s. In 1841 the Enquirer, commenting 
editorially on the bank failures of the preceding year, gravely 
observed: 

The opinion seems to prevail . . . in most of the counties trading to 
Columbus, that these banks are in a condition too precarious to be 


trusted, and that the planter is exposed to every sort of risk in taking 
their bills for his produce. We are not at all surprised that this opin- 


35 The town was established in 1827. Such was its strategic location as a trading 
center, however, that within two decades the few “small log houses, some board 
houses or tents, and some Indian houses” described by one of the town’s early his- 
torians (John H. Martin, Columbus, Georgia: 1827-1865, Columbus 1874, pp. 6-7) 
had rapidly developed to a point where it could be favorably compared by a loyal 
Alabamian to the capital of his own state. The town’s geographic position provided 
a two-fold stimulus to its growth: it lay athwart the main artery of travel from 
New York to New Orleans and accordingly became an important trading post and 
hostelry for numerous commercial travelers (see, for example, the picture of Colum- 
bus in 1828 in Basil Hall, Forty Etchings, From Sketches made with the Camera 
Lucida, in North America in 1827 and 1828, London & Edinburgh, 1829, plate 
xxvi). The fact that it lay on the banks of the Chattahoochee, at the fall line of 
the river, made it an excellent site for a milling and commercial center which could 
serve the whole area of East Alabama as well as western Georgia. (See Virginia C. 
Cooksey, The Columbus Enquirer: A Study of Literary Culture as Reflected in One 


Southern Newspaper, unpublished Master’s thesis, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
1948). 
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ion does prevail: and, in justification of our planting friends, we must 
say they have had ample cause for forming such an opinion. . .36 

The following year “Luvin Racket’? had begun turning this 
state of affairs to his own account in a series of snide letters to 
the “‘Iditurs’’ containing such remarks as this: “. . . Thar ar 
more raskals in Kulumbus than any other part of the non 
[known] world, and u must mind ure eyes or u will be sucked 
in.’”** His letter would then proceed to illustrate the general- 
ization by means of an ancedote about a poor widow who 
wanted to know how she could redeem a certain bank’s bills 
for good hard cash, silver or specie. Or again he would pro- 
pose to write a history of Columbus, apparently an account of 
the exploits of local citizens similar to those in Longstreet’s 
earlier Georgia Scenes, but with the satiric emphasis placed 
on the town’s eminent men, whose financial shystering indi- 
cated greater advances in the arts and sciences of picking 
pockets than had been made anywhere else. ‘Luvin Racket’s”’ 
private warfare against the bankers of Columbus was brought 
to a climax shortly afterwards in a letter ostensibly written 
from Augusta and beginning as follows: 

Sense i left Home about 10 days ago, i hav ben in a State of pow- 
urful xcitement. I attrack more attenshun in these parts than the 
Geraff evur did. Evvery body what sees me says thar goes a Kulumbus 
man, what is as much as tu say button up yure pockets, Boys, or he'll 
b intu u—Keep a sharp look out an don’t let him kill enny of us, ... 
‘haddn’t we bettur drap a fu lynes tu the Orgusty Banks, an sa tu um 
tu be on thar gard.’ &c. &c. &c. 

Now all this is verry unplesunt, an i hav made mi mine up if evur 
i reech Home wunce tu try an see if i kan kreate a ratlin amung the 
dry bones of morality, and git enuff klever folks in Kulumbus tu join 
me an giv our Sitty a tremendus puke, an rid the bowells of our 


36 October 21, 1841. 


87 October 12, 1842. 
38 May 10, May 17, 1843. Longstreet’s volume, usually considered the “corner- 


stone” of early American humor, was first published in 1835 (see Meine, op. cit., p. 


xvil). 
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sosyety of all such Billious fellurs as them what have kaused us to 


bare sich a name abroad.%? 
It is quite possible that “Luvin Racket” did move to Au- 


gusta, for after two more letters to the Enquirer,” his efforts 
disappeared from the pages of that paper and did not reappear 
until seven years later, this time in a single letter to the Co- 
lumbus Times written from ““Augusty, Georgy’”.*? The same 
satirical tone couched in the same misspellings was still pres- 
ent, though by now he had turned his attention to the appar- 
ent growth of abolitionist sentiment in some Georgia counties 
and was caustically prescribing for the victims of this malaise 
a medicament to be given “every 30 minutes until nausea is 
produced sufficiently to cause the patient to eject or puke up 
Clay’s Kompromis...” Whether he had been writing similar 
letters during the entire decade and continued doing so after 
1850 remains to be discovered, but in any case the little evi- 
dence of his work so far disclosed is symptomatic of the way in 
which local and national affairs served to inspire homegrown 
satire which has been.long since forgotten. 

More noteworthy than such local efforts, of course, are the 
many reprints of humorous yarns found in these newspapers. 
‘These were the result of a growing body of newspaper ex- 
changes, which in turn made available increasingly numerous 
variations of similar yarns allegedly told and heard in widely 
separated sections of the country. As Walter Blair has indi- 
cated in his discussion of Porter’s Spirit of the Times: 

In 1841, a yarn which had appeared in a New England almanac at the 
beginning of the century was sent in, not from New England, but 
from Buffalo, where the correspondent’s grandfather had told it, 
changed in many details. A little later, a man in East Baton Rouge, 


trying to top the yarn of the Buffalo narrator, sent in his yarn about 
a similar incident, including details which had been in the New Eng- 


39 June 7, 1843. 


40 June 14, July 26, 1843. 
41 June 27, 1850. 
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Jand version but not in the Buffalo version, and adding new details.42 
Blair’s observation that this sort of thing happened frequently 
can be applied, not only to the famous New York weekly, but 
to these southern papers as well. 

The well-known mock sermon entitled “The Harp of a 
Thousand Strings’, which “circulated widely in the news- 
papers and comic journals of the fifties and sixties [and] was 
printed in The Spirit of the Times in 1855” after being 
picked up from a New Orleans exchange,** also appeared the 
same year in the Columbus Daily Sun, under the simple title 
of “A Curious Sermon.’’** The Sun, however, acknowledged 
having picked it up from the Brandon, Mississippi, Register, 
which had reported that the sermon had been preached at 
“the town of Waterproofs, not far from Brandon.’* A year 
later the Sun printed a variation on the same theme, entitling 
it this time ‘‘A Political Sermon,” in which the narrator, 
transformed from a “Hard-Shell Baptist’ to a “hard shelled 
Democrat,” now told of one who, instead of playing a harp of 
a thousand strings, “lives on the calves of 600 cows, purchased 
with government money.*® 

Similarly, one finds Hooper’s “Taking the Census in Ala- 
bama. By a Chicken Man of 1840” printed with no acknowl- 
edgment of authorship in the Washington News and Planters’ 
Gazette,’ and reappearing a few weeks later in the Columbus 
Enquirer, again without acknowledgment.** Evidently neither 
paper was as yet aware of the “Chicken Man’s” identity; al- 
though the Enquirer did identify Hooper as the author of this 


42 Op. cit., p. 84. 

43 Ibid., p. 557. 

44 September 12, 1855. 

45 Authorship of this piece, though attributed to Henry T. Lewis, is apparently 
still in doubt (see Blair, op. cit., p. 557). 

46 October 29, 1856. 

47 October 5, 1843. 

48 October 18, 1843. 
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piece and of “Simon Suggs” when it printed his “Daddy Bigg’s 
Scrape” in the issue of April 23, 1845, it did not actually men- 
tion his name until October 10, 1848. By that time Hooper 
had become nationally identified as “THE Chicken Man,” a 
term which, however, had long since been applied generally 
in a derogatory sense to all federal census takers by the south- 
ern country folk because the census taker always wanted to 
know how many chickens they had raised during the preceding 
year. But as late as 1851, after Hooper’s books had been pub- 
lished, the same yarn reappeared in the Southern Sentinel,” 
its authorship still unacknowledged and its features changed 
slightly to suit the census-taking conditions of 1850. As yet 
one can only surmise how often patterns of this sort repeated 
themselves, but the result is clearly seen to have been an 
increasingly complex network of cultural strands to which 
each newspaper that reprinted the culls of its exchange list 
contributed its share. 

How thorough a coverage of the national scene was pre- 
sented to Georgia and Alabama readers may best be seen, 
perhaps, through a comparison of the offerings of the two 
Columbus papers, the Enquirer and Southern Sentinel, during 
another two-year period. After a lull of nearly a year, during 
which the Enquirer devoted the bulk of its available space to 
news from the Mexican front,®° the paper began printing 
humor again late in 1848, and throughout the following year 
entertained its subscribers with a series of some of the choicest 
yarns available. “An Arkansas Storm; or the Screecher’s Fight 
with a Painter,’ a tall tale in language richly suggestive of 

-Thorpe’s “Big Bear of Arkansas,” was followed shortly by 


49 February 20, 1851. 

50 During 1847 the Enquirer printed only two of the Downing satires (July 27, 
August 24), both of which ridiculed Polk's conduct of the war and slyly implied 
that the President had sent Zachary Taylor down to Mexico to prevent his becoming 
too prominent a public figure in the United States. 

51 August 29, 1948. “Painter” meant “panther”. 
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Hooper’s “A Snake With Two Heads,” an Irish-American 
dialect yarn to which the editor drew special attention in the 
following prefatory note: 
Friend Hooper, of the Alabama Journal, is in the habit of perpe- 
trating some good things. His chicken story connected with the census 
scienes of 1840, will live as long as the mirth loving world survives. 
Since that period he has travelled extensively through our neighboring 
State culling and gathering materials of every variety wherewithal to 
enliven the columns of the paper with which he has been associated.®2 
Early in 1849, after a lapse of several months, the Enquirer 
reprinted from the Nashville Whig one of another series of 
character yarns entitled ‘“‘Shocko Jones. In a New Character— 
as an Advocate;’’** and later in the same month came a reprint 
from the New York Sunday Times of a letter signed “A Dis- 
banded Volunteer,’ a hilarious account of living conditions 
among the gold seekers of California which makes the later 
efforts of Bret Harte seem lady-like. The following month, 
April, brought forth another reprint from the New York 
Times, ““Treeing a Duellist: or How to Get Rid of a Bore’’,® 
as well as Hooper’s famous “Muscadine Story,” possibly the 
finest single piece of southern humor to be reprinted by any 
of the Georgia newspapers during this period.*® The “Musca- 
dine Story’ amply justified the Enquirer’s high regard for its 
Alabama neighbor, for the unforgettable scene which Hooper 
drew in it of Suggs outwitting his nemesis, the Dadeville 
sheriff, by leaving him helplessly suspended in mid-stream 


52 October 10, 1848. 

53 March 13, 1849. “Shocko Jones” was evidently a well-known character given 
to playing the fool and amusing all men of sobriety. Here presented as a defense 
lawyer for a man accused of trying to kill another man, Shocko wins the verdict by 
implying that the abortive attempt was an April fool joke. 

54 March 27, 1849. 

55 April 3, 1849. 

56 April 17, 1849. 
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from a muscadine vine, must have sent gales of laughter rip- 
pling throughout the whole area of East Alabama.” 

Three more yarns appeared in the Enquirer in May: 
“That's Right—Stick’to It,’°* a story based on the age-old 
reversal theme in which intended evil rebounds upon the evil- 
doer; “Doing the Landlord: or Getting the Value On’t,’”® 
another of the same type in which a canny Yankee traveler 
triumps over a villainous innkeeper; and another of Hooper's 
Alabama stories, “Captain Stick and Toney—A Judgment for 
Costs,’® which provides a delightful glimpse into one aspect 
of the planter-slave relationship. The story tells of an amus- 
ingly precise old Alabama planter who kept an accurate weekly 
debit and credit account of his slave Toney’s misdemeanors 
and voluntary services and applied or deducted so many lashes 
accordingly. Toney’s object, of course, was to make the ac- 
count cancel out evenly; and as usual he was clever enough to 
succeed in this instance, until the legalistic old planter happily 
recalled that he was due at least one or two lashes for the cost 
of conducting the examination. 

The Enquirer’s issue of June 12 offered a yarn from the 
New Orleans Picayune which skillfully developed the in- 
congruous behavior of a green Hoosier dining in sophisticated 
company at the St. Charles Hotel;* that of September 11, an- 
other from the St. Louis Reveille in which frightened board- 
ing house maids and ribald male boarders supplied the risible 


57 The full title reads: “The Muscadine Story, The Unwritten Chapter in the 
Biography of ‘Captain Suggs’ Written for the ‘Spirit of the Times’ by the author of 
‘Simon Suggs’, ‘Daddy Biggs scrape at Cockrel’s bend’, etc.” This story appeared 
originally in Spirit of the Times, XIX, 55 (March 24, 1849). 

58 May I, 1849: 

59 May 15, 1849. Evidently culled from Spirit of the Times (though no source 
is indicated), as it is signed “Little Un” and addressed to “Mr. Spirit”. 

60 May 29, 1849. This piece appeared first in the Alabama Journal (Montgom- 
ery), February 21, 1849, and in Spirit of the Times, XIX, 100 (April 21, 1849). 

61 “Private Pudding: or How the Hoosier Come It.” 
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ingredients; and that of October 30 rounded out the year 
with a “Funny Anecdote of Lorenzo Dow,” the far-famed cir- 
cuit-riding revivalist who, in this instance, had to resort to 
trickery in order to put the fear of God into the tough-minded 
“cracker’’ community of Sharon, Georgia. 

The offerings of the Southern Sentinel during the following 
year were, if not superior, at least equal in quality to those of 
the Enquirer, as well as more numerous. Politics, religion, 
marriage, horse-trading, hunting, drinking, and fighting— 
these were the common concerns which shaped not only the 
ideals and earthly progress of the average American, but also 
his high jinks and laughter. And the Sentinel contributed its 
share to the general merriment: “‘Go It, Bob Tail,’’** another 
Hoosier dialect yarn printed in one of its earliest issues, was 
soon followed by “Starting a Balky Horse,’ a much better 
sample of southern fun told by a New Yorker who had been 
visiting in Charleston, South Carolina. In fairly regular order 
thereafter came “A Tight Place: or the Man That Knew 
Them All,’’®* one of those amusing hoaxes in which the social 
braggart invites his own doom by being confronted with the 
Very Important People whom he has pretended to know; 
“Old Long John’s Bear Hunt,’ a frontier tall tale done in the 
narrator’s own dialect; and, among the best of the lot, an up- 
roarious story from New Orleans called “Not Quite the 
Cheese: A Strong Sketch,’’® in which a Negro braggart, proud 
of his ability to butt harder than his fellow workers, is cured 


62 Entitled simply “Humorous”; no author indicated. 

63 Dow’s expert timing and technique were manifested in his dramatic employ- 
ment of a negro lad who, concealed from the audience, blew a frightening blast on a 
tin horn at the precise moment when the revivalist reached the climax of his ex- 
hortation concerning Gabriel’s appearance on Judgment Day. 

64 January 24, 1850. 

65 February 21, 1850. From Spirit of the Times and signed “Buckshot.” 

66 March 7, 1850. From the American Sentinel. 

67 March 21, 1850. From the New Orleans Delta. 

68 April 18, 1850. From Spirit of the Times. 
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of his vice by the unorthodox method of being persuaded to 
ram his head through the center of a great, round, rotten 
cheese. 

As a contrast to this ripe yarn, the Sentinel next offered its 
readers a more wholesome tale called ‘““Rev. Peter Cartwright, 
The Jocose Preacher,” actually a tribute to the courage and 
skill of another great circuit-rider, climaxed with a rousing 
account of his thrashing the frontier bully, Mike Fink, in a 
physical brawl and then forcing him to pray while instructing 
him how to doso. Following this came “The Blazzys: Or, the 
Office Holder who Maintains his Social Position’,’’” a satire 
on social pretentiousness by “John Smith, the Younger;” next, 
“A Missouri Political Speech,’’! another take-off of the typical 
candidate’s harangue of threats and promises; then, Sam 
Slick’s ““The Parson and the Boxer;’’” and finally, two of the 
brightest of William Tappan Thompson’s ‘Pineville’ chron- 
icles, ““The Coon Hunt; or, A Fency Country’’* and ‘““The 
Runaway Match: or, How the Schoolmaster Married a For- 
tune.”"* The second of these, a masterful tale calling to mind 
the fate of Irving’s doleful Ichabod, relates the progress and 
eventual success of a Yankee schoolmaster, Ebenezer Doolittle, 
as suitor to a wealthy planter’s daughter. He gets his veiled 
bride, but, as the girl’s wrathful father bursts through the door 
of the justice of the peace, just too late to forestall the wed- 


69 May 2, 1850. 

70 May 7, 1850. 

71 June 27, 1850. By “J. H. H. of Shady Hill, Missouri,” from Spirit of the Times. 

72 October 24, 1850. The gap in the Sentinel’s humor at this time may be partly 
explained by the fact that the paper, strongly pro-Democratic and secessionist in 
sentiment, was pre-occupied with violent attacks during these months against both 
northern opponents of the Fugitive Slave Law and its own neighbor, the Enquirer’s 
Whiggish compromise policies. 

73 December 26, 1850. 

74 February 6, 1851. 
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ding, she turns out to be, ‘not Miss Betty, but Miss Betty’s 
waitin’ maid, one of the blackest niggers in Georgia.” 

The Sentinel, along with the Enquirer and the other Geor- 
gia papers, printed many other humorous tales and sketches 
during these and the years before and after; but perhaps 
enough have been cited to suggest the character and scope of 
their offerings. The areas of national life thus brought within 
the focus of newspaper humor dramatically illustrate the truth 
of Alexis de Toqueville’s contention that almost the only in- 
rigenous literature of the time was to be found in the nation’s 
newspapers. Journalists, though not great writers, he ob- 
served, “speak the language of their countrymen and make 
themselves heard by them. Other authors are aliens. . .’’ 
Toqueville’s criticism, based upon swiftly gathered though 
incisive impressions of the United States in 1835, would have 
required modification ten years later after the appearance of 
Poe, Hawthorne, and the Concord group; but essentially it 
was correct. As contrasted with the graceful but pallid deriva- 
tions of a Longfellow or a Lowell (excepting, of course, his 
“Biglow Papers’’), the barbaric yawps of the nation’s press 
expressed most vividly the expansive vigor of its folk. How- 
ever crude and indifferently written much of this humor 
would seem to a twentieth-century reader, the literary scholar 
sees in it the reflection of a whole people enjoying the foibles 
and idiosyncrasies present in all their major fields of activity: 
the religious, the social, the professional, and the domestic. 

It would be a mistake to conclude, however, that because 
much of this humor was necessarily ephemeral, it can at best 
possess little more than antiquarian value. No case need now 
be made for such artists in humorous narrative as Hooper, 


75 The story has stinging implications and a biting humor that Irving never used. 
Read in the context of taut feelings over the Compromise of 1850 and the Fugitive 
Slave Law, its climax must have been explosive. 

76 Democracy in America, (New York, 1841), II, 58. 
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Harris, or Thompson, whose character creations have been 
duly recognized as minor masterpieces in the American ver- 
nacular. What does require emphasis, however, is the fact 
that these writers, lacking the highly organized commercial 
publicizing methods of the present day, yet gained through 
the medium of newspaper reprinting both a challenging means 
of expression and a widespread audience of appreciative read- 
ers. Blair’s suggestion that “it is at least possible . . . that 
without the example of the Crockett tales, the Fink stories, 
and the yarns in the Spirit, Hooper never would have written 
his masterpiece, Adventures of Simon Suggs,’™ bears directly 
upon the importance of investigating fully the original sources 
of all these yarns; for no one can say what unsung triumphs of 
comic art may not lie buried there. The mere fact that the 
“genteel” taste of the period, strongly opposed to the boister- 
ousness of ante-bellum humor, could cause even so talented a 
writer as Hooper to be ashamed rather than proud of his crea- 
tions,’* leads one to suppose that many another “‘strong sketch’”’ 
might be found. 

Through their increasingly skillful use of authentic native 
materials, their creation of original characters, and their de- 
velopment of a narrative form based on the folk art of oral 
yarnspinning and told in an uninhibited, racy native idiom, 
the leading humorists of the pre-Civil War period helped pro- 
duce the least derivative branch of that national literature 
which critics had been demanding since the Revolution. The 
materials they wrought upon were materials taken from the 
life about them—the characters, manners, and speech of the 
pats—and the models they used were the narrative forms and 


77 Op. cit., p. 86. The first edition of Hooper's Some Adventures of Captain 
Simon Suggs appeared in Philadelphia (1845), and a second edition came the follow- 
ing year. The most recent edition was published in Americus, Georgia, in 1928. 

78 William Garrett, Reminiscences of Public Men in Alabama (Atlanta, 1872), pp. 
526-529. 
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methods of the yarnspinners themselves, largely unadulterated 
by the literary conventions of the salons and coteries. These 
were the stories, many of them anonymous, which crowded 
into the pages of the newspapers to be reprinted and reread 
and enjoyed many times over. The newspapers were thus the 
seed-bed of a genuine American literary tradition. Ifa slight 
sampling of the humor found in several Georgia newspapers 
can be taken as a criterion of southern interest in its cultiva- 
tion, then it is certain that newspapers throughout the South, 
though long neglected, deserve more intensive exploration. 
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Social Conditions In Alabama 


As Seen By Travelers, 1840-1850 
PART II. 


BY GORDON BAYLOR CLEVELAND 


lee CELEBRATED SCIENTIST, Charles Lyell, taking his early 
morning leave of Mobile’s Ft. Claiborne Inn, found the inn- 
keeper drunk, but “taking fresh drams. . . Yet everyone here,” 
he added, ‘‘speaks of the great reform which the ‘Temperance 
Movement has made, it being no longer an offense to decline 
taking a dram with your host.” Upon arriving at the home of 
a German settler whose assistance he sought in locating fossils, 
the same traveler learned that the master had not been home 
all night, that he was presumed to be drunk, and that his wife 
had gone in one direction, his sister in the other, in search of 
him. On another occasion he had witnessed an Alabama con- 
gressman “‘the worse for liquor, on his legs in the House.” 
Later, he was told, this representative had been killed in a 
brawl in the state.” 

Visitors to Alabama were shocked by murders and other 
acts of violence that constantly occurred, often involving 
otherwise “ ‘highly respectable and esteemed’” citizens.” 
Skill in the use of deadly weapons was universally aspired to, 


76 Op. cit., Il, 67-68. In ante-bellum Alabama, a state semi-frontier and rustic, 
wherein piggins of corn liquor were common sights, some citizens partook of such 
sophisticated drinks as “sherry cobbler,” “gin-sling,” “phlegm-cutter,” “mint julap 
[sic],” and “brandy-smashers’ (Mackay, op. cit., II, 66-67; Wyse, op. cit., II, 311). 

77 Buckingham, op. cit., I, 285. 
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and amazing stories of markmanship were related.” Duelling, 
whether with firearms or bowie knives, prevailed to a con- 
siderable extent among all classes. It disturbed the travelers, 
however, to discover that the participants almost always went 
unpunished and were not even disgraced. True, a law had 
been passed which provided for the political disenfranchise- 
ment of all parties involved in a duel, firsts and seconds, but 
the legislature always restored their rights, if the offenders 
could prove that no foul play had been present. On one oc- 
casion, an overseer was pointed out to Lyell as having recently 
shot a Negro. As the man approached, the traveler instinct- 
ively drew back. He was amazed when his companion, whose 
general opinions had pleased him, went forward and cordially 
greeted the murderer. Lynch law, as in most states in the 
South prevailed to some extent in Alabama. Here “ ‘every 
man is his own law-maker . . . and law breaker, judge, jury 
and executioner.’ ’’ Though deplored by more intelligent set- 
tlers there were occasions upon which it ruled.” 

Another evil existent in Alabama was wholesale bankruptcy, 
which seemed to the traveler to be the end of all business. 
Its prevalence, with no apparent effort to discourage it, and 
its acceptance as a legitimate business maneuver, without the 
presence of any element of dishonor, dismayed the visitors. 
Nor did these reneging businessmen lose their credit. “In 
short, to make a determined dollar-hunter, the sharpening of 
his qualifications by two or three failures appears to be a 
requisite portion of experimental education—a proof that his 
invention and wits have been subjected to the genuine specu- 


78 Gosse, op. cit., p. 130. Such feats as “driving the nail, threading the needle” 
and “snuffing the candle” were all in a day’s sport. To kill a squirrel outright by 
piercing him with a shot was a failure. The proper method was to knock off the 
bark beneath the animal, thereby killing him “without a wound or a ruffled hair, 
but . . . by the concussion.” 

79 Op. cit., II, 68, 92-93; Buckingham, op. cit., I, 286; Gosse, op. cit., pp. 250-251. 
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lative ordeal of ‘a universal smash.’ ’’*° A statement by a min- 
ister, that in Alabama ninety-seven out of one hundred 
businesses ended in bankruptcy, brought protests. The 
preacher won his point when the protestor could name but 
two merchants in the city of Tuscaloosa who had not been 
bankrupt at least once in the preceding twenty years.*? ‘The 
blame for the introduction of such practices could be partly 
laid on the doorstep of northerners, who having become bank- 
rupt there, moved south “to the Carolinas, and Floridas, to 
Alabama or Louisiana,—or perhaps to the ‘regions of the far 
west.’ ’’®? There was a contrast, however, in this view of the 
enterprising business men and that of the rural settlers. In 
spite of the many dubious qualities of the latter, the spirit of 
honor was preserved, even to the extent that wild boars 
marked on the ear when hunted down, were said to be released 
thereafter by future captors These marks being “considered 
a token of ownership . . . are always respected by those who 
make any pretensions to honour.’’* 

Upon the relative magnitude of religious activities of the 
various sects the travelers disagreed most frequently. The 
explanation for discrepancies can probably be divided be- 
tween the lack of accurate figures and sectarian zeal. All 
accounts, however, indicate that in number at least the Meth- 
odists were well in the lead, the Baptists second and the Pres- 
byterians third. Behind them followed the Episcopalians, a 
smaller number of Roman Catholics, and some Mormons and 
Millerites. The last-named appeared to be concentrated in 


80 Hugo Playfair, The Playfair Papers, or Brother Jonathan: or the “Smartest 
Nation in all creation,” (London, 1840-1841) p. 238. 

81 Lyell, op. cit., II, 87-88. 
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and around Mobile where there were at least two tents await- 
ing the millenium.” 

Members of the clergy in the 1840’s appeared to be men 
with an eye to the practical as well as the spiritual side of life. 
The Episcopal clergymen were said to have been well in- 
formed on the English church, including the rate of income. 
This was understandable since their annual salaries were re- 
putedly lower than those even in the neighboring states. One 
Alabama bishop received about $4000 and had to pay his own 
traveling expenses. The clergymen received $2000 in the 
country.*° At least one Mobile minister could not make ends 
meet on $3500, without special subscriptions. These were 
freely given, but the ladies resented the pastor’s scolding them 
“so much about the reduction of his salary,’ and thought he 
should visit them oftener. Since women as well as the men 
elected the pastor and took part in the affairs of the church, 
their opinions were not to be taken lightly.*° The ladies, too, 
were good money raisers in Alabama churches, though the 
Reverend Mr. Lewis was a little dubious of their methods. 
“The ladies,” he wrote, “have got one thousand dollars gath- 
ered by fancy fairs and suppers, at which they preside—thus 
drawing the world to help the church, means to which the 
church would never need to resort, if each of its members 
felt more the duty and privilege of aiding the cause of 


84 Buckingham, op. cit., I, 280; Mitchell, op. cit., 65; Lewis, op. cit., pp. 157, 182; 
Lyell, op. cit., I, 56. Lewis was astounded to learn that many Millerites had closed 
their shops, disposed of their goods and were living in hordes in tents outside the 
city. 

85 Lyell, op. cit., I, 87. 

86 Lewis, op. cit., pp. 180-181. The pastor of this church was Dr. William T. 
Hamilton. From other accounts he seems to have had a number of interests besides 
preaching. He showed considerable interest in geology, was well informed on local 
natural history, and would take a day or two off to show a visitor the sights. He 
was known, and sometimes criticized for his remarks of political significance (Lyell, 
op. cit., II, 102-103; Mobile Daily Gazette, August 29, 1848). 
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Christ with their substance.’*7 The voluntary system of 
church support was generally prevalent, and there were indi- 
cations that the church received liberal support under this 
system. A Tuscaloosa man, for instance, living on $1760 an- 
nually, with eight members in his family and eight servants, 
paid $40 a year for a pew in the Presbyterian church. Mo- 
bile churches were, for the most part, prosperous. Of all the 
sects, considering the number of ministers and churches, the 
Presbyterians appeared to be the least active and the least 
popular.*® They were “too cold,” at least one member find- 
ing it necessary to “repair to the Methodist occasionally to 
get his héart warmed.” However, Dubois was careful to re- 
cord that ‘‘the past evening was spent in attending Church of 
Mr. Hamilton... the most celebrated preacher in the city— 
a Prespiterian [sic].’° Slaves generally disliked the Presby- 
terian church because there was not enough feeling and 
excitement, and the singing was confined to the choir. The 
Methodists were “incomparable beggars,” pressing forward 
“where other denominations are afraid to venture,’ and 
finding “success” where others found only ‘‘discourage- 
ments.’ They made a practice of selecting the most de- 
praved districts in which to work and build their churches, 
that is, in the districts.of the gaming and drinking houses. 
Protracted revival meetings of the Methodists were held in 
Montgomery and aroused such religious excitement in all 
sects that they were not looked upon with any great disap- 
proval by other clergymen in the city.™ 

Travelers interested in religious aspects were impressed by 
the work done by the churches among the Negroes as well as 


87 Op. cit., p. 158. 

88 Lyell, op. cit., II, 86. 

89 Lewis, op. cit., pp. 171-172, 177. 

90 Dubois Diary, November 3, 1840. 
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by the religious activities of the Negroes themselves. The 
African Methodist Church in Mobile, for example, had not 
less than 1000 members, and Negroes were erecting another. 
Here a white minister preached sermons that were “sensible 
and affectionate” and the innovation of the audible response 
was practiced. In Montgomery the Episcopal Church had 
established a Negro Sunday School, a similar institution was 
provided in Tuscaloosa by the Presbyterians, and Hamilton’s 
Presbyterian church in Mobile was equipped with a slaves’ 
gallery.® 

Lyell, in 1846, referred to Alabama as a “region where the 
schoolmaster had not been much abroad.’ Lewis learned 
that in 1840 there were “not less than 22,592 [white] persons, 
above twenty years of age, unable to read or write.” He 
believed this to be “the lowest and not the highest number” 
and thought it indicated “a very low state of education 
amongst the white population, compared with the northern 
or eastern States.”” Alabama had, however, ‘in 1840, 114 
academies and grammar schools, with 5,018 scholars and 639 
primary or common schools, with 16,243 scholars, which 
gives a twenty-third of the population at school, including 
the colored people, or about a twelfth part, excluding those 
whom this State jealously excludes from the benefits of edu- 
cation, lest it should endanger their property and power over 
their fellowmen.” In addition to the schools mentioned, the 
state had three principal institutions of higher learning: the — 
University at Tuscaloosa, La Grange College in Franklin 
County, near Florence, and Spring Hill College near Mobile. 
In 1844 there were 251 students in attendance at these 
schools.** 


92 Ibid., II, 43, 83; Lewis, op. cit., pp. 166-171. 
93 Op. cit., II, 40. 
94 Op. cit., p. 157; Mitchell, op. cit., p. 65; Wyse, op. cit., III, 336. 
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Rural schools for the younger children or the settlers were 
often neither state-supported nor private enterprises. As 
Philip Gosse, himself a teacher, wrote: 

Some half-dozen planters of influence meet and agree to have their 
children educated together, each stipulating the number of pupils to 
be sent, and the proportion of expense to be borne, by himself. These 
form a board of trustees, who employ a master at a fixed salary, and, 
though they allow others to send their children at a certain rate, are 
yet personally responsible for the whole amount in the respective pro- 
portions of their stipulated subscriptions. 

Gosse described his pupils in the little rural school, who were 
the sons of “planters of influence,” as “real young hunters, 
who handled the long rifle with more ease and dexterity than 
the goose-quill, and who are incomparably more at home in 
‘twisting a rabbit,’ or ‘treeing’ a ‘possum,’ than in conjugat- 
ing a verb.” The fact remains that schools were thought 
necessary and at least some of the teachers were adequately 
trained. In an excellent school at Tuskegee the teachers were 
a man from Mobile and a woman from the highly regarded 
college at Troy, New York. They were each paid an annual 
salary of $1000.% 

Alabama’s financial needs in regard to education were con- 
sidered solved: 

Education is amply provided for, by an appropriation of lands to raise 
funds for that purpose. By an act of the general Congress, passed in 
March, 1819, one section of the government lands, amounting to 640 
acres . . . is appropriated exclusively for the support of common 
schools [in each township] . . . two townships, of thirty-six sections 
each, were appropriated to the support of a State university. Of these 
46,000 acres, about the half have already been sold, producing, with 
principal and interest, the sum of about 400,000 dollars; and from the 
constantly increasing value of the lands, the residue will probably 
produce 600,000 dollars, making therefore, a permanent fund or en- 


95 Op. cit., p. 43-44. 
96 Buckingham, op. cit., I, 254. 
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dowment of a million dollars for the support of the university alone. 
2797 


The University of Alabama was described by one traveler 
as a “new but well endowed institution” for the times.** 
Lyell was particularly enthusiastic in his praise for the flour- 
ishing college at Tuscaloosa. He was cordially received by 
Richard T. Brumby, professor of chemistry and natural his- 
tory, who took him upon a tour of the neighboring ore-con- 
taining areas. Lyell also saw, with the aid of the University’s 
new telescope (recently received from London), certain 
double stars and southern constellations that were not visible 
in England. He also noted that the annual expense of attend- 
ing the University, including board, was about three hundred 
dollars. 

One of the better private schools of the state was Barton 
Academy, in Mobile, which accommodated about 200 boys 
and a similar number of girls and was housed in one of the 
handsomer buildings of the city. Buckingham, after inspect- 
ing the school, wrote that “there were few better conducted 
academies in the Union.’ At least two travelers reported 
favorably on the work being done by Mobile’s Spring Hill 
College, one commenting that it had been “empowered by 
Pope Gregory XVI, to grant degrees in philosophy and the- 


97 Ibid., I, 279-280; Saffold Berney, Hand-Book of Alabama (Birmingham, 1892), 
p. 170, states that the provisions of March, 1819, for educational purposes were a 
part of the Act of Admission of the state. 

98 Wyse, op. cit., III, 336. In 1836 Congress designated 1/36 of the land obtained 
from the Chickasaw Indians for educational purposes. Alabama also received from 
the United States Treasury surplus $669,086 in the same year. In 1841, 500,000 
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townships (Berney, op. cit., pp. 170-171). 
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ology,” but little or no comment was offered regarding La 
Grange College.’ 

According to Lewis, Alabama had, in 1840, twenty-four 
weekly newspapers and three dailies. This statement was 
probably incorrect inasmuch as Buckingham saw, in 1839, 
four daily papers in Mobile alone—the Patriot, Advertiser, 
Chronicle, and Examiner. Besides, there was a weekly Ga- 
zette.!? Lyell told of the newsboys on the train between Che- 
haw and Montgomery and how freely their wares were 
purchased by the passengers.’°? Tasistro, while awaiting the 
departure of his coach from Montgomery, examined the mail 
bags that were being loaded, and found that 
The greater portion . . . of the contents of these bags consisted of 
newspapers, showing the widespread popularity of that species of liter- 
ature, and the insatiable thirst for information everywhere felt and 


manifested, from the heart of the gay city to the most solitary cottage 
in the wilderness.1°4 


Buckingham thought that the Mobile newspapers were “all 
conducted with more than average talent,’*°° and Lyell con- 
cluded “‘that the press of the United States [in general] is quite 
as respectable as’ Britain’s. He added that “‘a large portion 
of almost every newspaper is devoted to literary extracts, to 
novels, tales, travels, and often more serious works.’ The 
newsboys on the train, observed by Lyell, were not only selling 
newspapers but paper-bound volumes of the latest books. 
““A novel, by Paul le Koch, the Bulwer of France, for 25 
cents—all the go!—more popular than the Wandering Jew,’ 


101 Wyse, op. cit., III, 338. Berney, op. cit., p. 215, states that “Mobile College” 
was incorporated in 1839-1840 and granted the privilege of conferring degrees. The 
writer was probably referring to Spring Hill College. This conclusion was arrived 
at in view of the information above and the fact that no record can be found of 
any other Mobile college in existence at that time. 
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&c,”’ cried the young venders.’ Besides four newspapers and 
a literary gazette, Mobile boasted a literary society, known as 
Franklin Institute, which had a meeting hall in the Barton 
Academy building. Montgomery had a circulating library in 
operation as early as 1840.17 

Lewis had very definite and specific opinions of American 
literature. 
He told his readers that he had bought a volume of Whig and Clay 
songs, but not one out of the volume has the least pretensions to poe- 
try, with, humour, or spirit. Such a mass of dulness [sic] on an excit- 
ing question, such as the Presidential [election] seems to be, is unac- 
countable; and yet they are generally bought, read, and sung. No 
public subject arises but the newspapers and periodicals teem with 
verses on it—-the Free Kirk amongst the rest—but, with few exceptions, 
they are such as we should hardly have thought of giving to the light, 
even through newspapers. The poetical piece entitled “The good old 
ship three hundred years ago,’ is an exception. . . The volume recently 
published in Boston, entitled “The Poets and Poetry in America,’ fur- 
nished, however, many interesting proofs that America contains other 
than versifiers and rhymers.10° 
Lyell was especially interested in Walshe’s Appeal from the 
Judgment of Great Britain, a composite of all American com- 
plaints against the British traveler and the British press, which 
showed that the foreigner were disposed to run down America 
just as much, if not more, before any of the states had re- 
pudiated their debts. He was broadminded enough to suggest 
that the Americans might have a point and suggested that the 
people back home in England seriously read the book.’ 

With all the manifested interest in literature, even the 
newspapers were having a difficult time financially. In Mo- 
bile, although the four papers were politically divided be- 
tween the Whigs and the Democrats, the editors found it 
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expedient to codperate sufficiently to publish simultaneously 
a front page “manifesto,” declaring that, because of uncol- 
lected debts, they were obliged to have payment in advance 
for “all annual contracts for advertising and subscription . . . 
and all jobwork.”’”° 

Alabama’s visitors were not only favorably impressed with 
Mobile’s hospitality, but also with the type of entertainment 
to be had there. Buckingham attended a concert by Madame 
Caradori Allan, who seemed to be especially popular in her 
day, and an anniversary dinner of the Hibernian Society. His 
own “lectures on Egypt’, given in the new Presbyterian 
church, were heard by an average of 500 persons each night.™* 
Tasistro found citizens of Montgomery equally interested in 
his lectures.*** : 

At least two theatres existed in Mobile. The Alhambra was 
the older, and in 1840 was the ‘“‘only place of amusement in 
town ... [though] seldom visited by the better class of society, 
and scarcely ever by ladies.’’ The Mobile Theatre, opened 
early in January, 1841, was of such proportions and quality 
that Tasistro wrote, “Mobile is decidedly the most essentially 
theatrical town in the whole Southern hemisphere.’’** By the 
end of the decade, however, these play-houses were catering 
to wealthier patrons. 

The actors themselves were “agreeable and well-bred peo- 
ple” and had in Mobile, as elsewhere in America, a higher 
place in educated society than in Europe. During Fredrica 
Bremer’s visit a group of actors were entertained in the home 
of Madame La Vert. Julia Dean, whose ability was described 
as the best since Jenny Lind, astonished the lady traveler by 
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being “more beautiful in a room than on the stage,” and as 
modest as a Puritan.’ 

The architectural designs of Alabama ranged from simple 
rude huts to Greek-Egyptian. The homes of the rural settlers 
were generally of a similar plan, differing of course “in their 
degrees of comfort and elegance, according to the taste of 
finances of their proprietors.” They were generally built 
double, wrote Gosse, 

a set of room on each side of a wide passage, which is floored and 
ceiled in common with the rest of the house, but is entirely open at 
each end, being unfurnished with either gate or door, and forming a 
thoroughfare for the family through the house. Various kinds of climb- 
ing plants . . . cluster about either end of these passages, and by their 
wild and luxuriant beauty take away the sordidness which the rude 
character of the dwellings might otherwise present.115 

Other house, some belonging to “‘wealthy and respectably 
planters,” were even more crude, consisting often of a two- 
room long hut. Occasionally an extra room was “‘added since 
the original erection,” a sort of lean-to, “the roof being con- 
tinued from that of the house.” 

The roof is of a piece with the rest [gosse continued]; no ceiling meets 
the eye; the gaze goes up beyond the smoke-burnt rafters up to the 
very shingles; nay, beyond them, for in the bright night the radiance 
of many a star gleams upon the upturned eye of the recumbent watch- 
er, and during the day many a moving spot of light upon the floor 
shows the progress which the sun makes towards the west. But it is 
during the brief, but terrific rain-storms . . . one knows not where to 
run to escape the thousand and one trickling cascades; and it is amus- 
ing to see the inmates, well acquainted with the geography of the 
house, catching up books, and other demageable articles, and heaping 
them up in some spot which they know to be canopied by a sound 
part of the roof. 

There is a fireplace at each end of the house, a large open chimney, 
the fire being on the hearth, which is raised to a level with the floor; 
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the chimney itself is curiously constructed; simply enough, however, 
for the skeleton of it is merely a series of flat slips of wood, laid one 
upon another in the form of a square, the ends crossing at the corners, 
where ,they are slightly pinned together, the square contracting from 
five feet at the bottom to little more than one at the top. .. . It is plas- 
tered within and without with well-beaten clay, to the thickness of two 
or three inches. 

A house of this type was not considered an exceptionally 
mean one, and it was far from being unusual. It was not 
necessarily inhabited by poor persons, nor was “‘it considered 
as at all remarkable for discomfort.’’ Instead, “according to 
the average, [it was] a very decent house.” There were, how- 
ever, a few superior structures. They were ‘‘frame-houses, 
regularly clapboarded, and ceiled, and two, or even three 
stories high, including the ground-floor.’” They usually be- 
longed to the more recent settlers of wealth, and had in them 
the ‘‘comforts and elegancies . . . which would do no dishon- 
our to an English gentleman.’ 

Buckingham described a fine house with portico, veranda, 
and paling fence, peach orchard, and burial ground, situated 
just beyond the Cubahatchee on the route from Tuskegee to 
Montgomery,’ and Dubois tells of the well-arranged town of 
Lowndesboro with its one splendid house, the home of the 
“Nabob”’ of the county.’"® The houses in Mobile were de- 
scribed as being more ‘“‘Southern”’ than those of New Orleans, 
which exhibited more of the European influence. They had 
more verandas—‘an almost universality of open verandas’’— 


116 Ibid., pp. 156-157. Goose’s schoolhouse was “‘a funny little place, built wholly 
of round, unhewn logs, notched at the ends to receive each other. .. .” There were 
no windows but there were enough cracks where the clay between the logs had 
either fallen or had been punched out, “so that there . . . [was] no want of light 
and air, and the door, hung on wooden hinges, and furnished with a wooden latch,” 
was scarcely needed, “for it remains open by night as well as day” (ibid., pp. 43-44). 
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and more gardens."!® Bremer described Government Street 
in Mobile as “a broad straight alley of beautiful villas.’”}”° 

As early as 1841 a traveler was impressed with the appear- 
ance of Montgomery and its “fine buildings,” including the 
marble front hotel.’ Another described the state capitol. 
completed in 1847, however, as more grotesque than fine. In 
Buckingham’s opinion, the exterior of Mobile’s Presbyterian 
church was not in the best of taste, but its interior was ‘“unsur- 
passed in chasteness of style and elegance of decoration in the 
United States!” It had a “happy union of the Egyptian and 
Greek, in the elevated platform. . .” Its interior with its: 
“Juxurious sofa-like pews” was “‘the most strikingly beautiful 
I ever remember to have seen.’’?”* 

In the field of medicine travelers in Alabama often men- 
tioned yellow fever and the ague, probably the most common 
diseases known to the time and place, especially in those areas 
around rivers and swamps.’*? The surest remedy was thought 
to be a change of climate, and quinine was considered bene- 
ficial. It was doubtful whether or not the actual mortality 
from this disease was greater than elsewhere, for “‘Public fears 
and actual statistics are often at variance,’’!** declared one 
traveler. Yellow fever was the more deadly of the two ail- 
ments, especially in the Mobile area. During the months of 
July, August and Stptember, the majority of the inhabitants 
of the city sojourned to the country, if they were able. For 


119 Gosse, op. cit., p. 26; Pulszky, op. cit., pp. 100, 112. “New Orleans has not the 
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those “anxious” souls who remained, there was great oppor- 
tunity for material gain. One traveler observed, it is fearful 
to witness the struggle between the love of gain . . . and the 
terror of the plague. .. .’*° Another writer was more gen- 
erous toward the Mobilians who could not leave the city on 
account of their occupations and remained “to brave the 
monster on the spot.” These men formed ‘“The Can’'t-get- 
away Club,” the purpose of which was to promote mutual as- 
sistance during the periods of peril. When a member became 
ill, his nearest neighbor-member would quit his business and 
wait on him until the crisis was passed or he himself had suc- 
cumbed, in which case another member would take his place. 
Since most of the women and children were sent out of the 
city, some sort of scheme like this was probably an absolute 
necessity. It was said that ‘“‘no danger, however threatening, 
no terror, however, appalling, could deter the worthy mem- 
bers of the ‘Can’t-get-away Club’ from performing those 
offices of humanity which were so indespensable. . . . A com- 
munity that could boast of such citizens is certainly entitled 
to the esteem and consideration of mankind.’** 

It was thought the fever was caused by miasmic air blown 
in from the marshes which at that time of the year were filled 
with decaying vegetable matter. In earlier years there had 
been many oyster shells in the sandy soil, and so long as these 
shells remained undecomposed, yellow fever was infrequent. 
Now it was believed that the foul air needed an absorbent. 
The veracity of this belief, though questioned, was thought 
worthy of investigation. There was, as yet, no indication that 
anyone suspected that either yellow fever or the ague might 
be caused by mosquitoes, even though, in 1839, of the 3,000 


125 Lyell, op. cit., II, 107. Travelers were urged to steer clear of the low lands in 
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who remained out of the city’s estimated 16,000 inhabitants, 
about 800 had died from the disease." 

The oid and most frequently employed remedies for yellow 
fever were bleeding and purging. During the 1840’s one 
physician attempted to cure his patients by soaking them in 
the hottest baths they could stand. Profuse prespiration was 
thereby induced, and there were infrequent reports of almost 
instant relief.'78 Later, however, the medical men confessed 
that their theories had been ill founded. In the 1845 season 
the wind had confused them by blowing in swamp air without 
causing an epidemic.’ 

In addition to the more scientific aspects of ailments, 

symptoms and cures, Alabamians of the 1840’s, no less than 
people in all times and places, had their psychological aches 
and pains, and meddlesome advocates of cure-alls. Lewis, 
while visiting a Presbyterian minister and his family in Mont- 
gomery, encountered a typical domestic scene. ‘The minister’s 
only child would not take its tea! 
Mother’s fears interpreted the symptoms into scarlet fever. I ventured 
to hint that the child might have eaten too much, and that it should 
be suffered quietly to sleep it over, as it seemed quite disposed to do; 
but no! the little fellow must take his tea, which, with a full soul, he 
would have loathed, though it had been a honeycomb—and so we 
had a scene, or succession of scenes. The child screamed itself into a 
fever, and I quite lost favour in the eyes of the lady by advocating the 
let-along system, that nature might get time to work herself right. 
Scotland, America, and Presbyterianism were all forgotten, and I was 
quickly despatched to bed. In the morning the signs of scarlet fever, 
and every other kind of fever but the hunger fever, were gone. The 
lady recovered her good humour.”130 

In conclusion, it should be added that categorical limitation 
by dates of social conditions in Alabama at any given time 1s 
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perhaps unreal and undesirable. The 1840-1850 period was 
"a particularly flexible, transitional one, however, falling mid- 
way between the crude, frontier era and the surging rise to 
supremacy of industry, commerce and an improved agricul- 
tural system. Simultaneously, of course, came greatly in- 
creased population, cities and towns, railroads, manufactories 
of a thousand kinds, and advances in schools, churches, pris- 
ons, banks and internal improvements, to mention but a few. 
It was during this time, too, that a more definite society was 
established on sounder political, economical and social bases. 
By 1850 the state had doubtless weathered her “shake down” 
cruise and, with rough and turbulent waters behind it, was 
ready for what Joseph G. Baldwin so aptly described as ‘‘the 
flush times” of the flourishing decade prior to the Civil War. 
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Notes and Documents 
Edited by WILLIAM FIDLER 


The letters published below are the remaining unpublished 
letters in a group of twenty which Henry Timrod wrote to 
Rachel Lyons of Columbia, South Carolina, in the years 1861, 
1862, and 1863. ‘Thirteen from this group have previously 
appeared.’ The originals are now in the University of Ala- 
bama Library, to which they were presented by Mrs. W. B. 
Paterson of Mobile, Alabama, a daughter of Rachel Lyons 
Heustis. Short excerpts from the seven letters published here 
have been quoted by Hubbell and Parks,? but complete texts 
have not appeared before. 

Timrod writes as if he is still a suitor of Miss Lyons, to 
whom he addressed at least one poem, ‘“‘La Belle Juive.”* 

However, he became engaged to Miss Katie Goodwin 
early in 1862, and they were married in Columbia on 
February 16, 1864. The poet’s correspondence with Miss 
Lyons continued after the engagement to Dr. J. F. Heustis of 
Mobile, Alabama, and apparently ended with the last letter 
published here. The popular novelist, Augusta Jane Evans 
(later known as Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson,) introduced 
Dr. Heustis to Miss Lyons and remained their confidential 
friend for many years. 

The following letters are valuable chiefly for the poet’s re- 
marks on his state of health and his reactions to the war, for 

1 William Fidler, editor, “Unpublished Letters of Henry Timrod,”’ Southern 
Literary Messenger, II [Revived], 527-535 (October, 1940), II, 605-611 (November, 
1940), and II, 645-651 (December, 1940). 

2 Jay B. Hubbell, The Last Years of Henry Timrod (Durham, 1941), passim; and 
Edd Winfield Parks, The Essays of Henry Timrod (Athens, Georgia, 1941), passim. 


3 Ibid., p. 47. Parks states that this poem was first published in the Charleston 
Daily Courier, January 23, 1862. 
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the references to his movements and interests during the most 
active period of his literary career, and for his comments on 


his poems and journalistic endeavors. 
Charleston Dec 10th 1861 
My dear Miss Rachel, 

What glamour is there in the air of Columbia which makes it 
sweeter to me than that in which I first drew my breath? By what 
enchantment does it happen that a town, which only a few years ago 
I knew so slightly, now seems to me, far more than my own native 
city, redolent of the atmosphere of home! So great a distaste to 
Charleston has this feeling wrought in me, that I come back to it 
with as much disgust as we might suppose a delinquent crab would 
feel, if sentenced by some clause (!) of the cancrine code, to be im- 
prisoned in his last year’s shell! 

Every scene of my late sojourn in Columbia, as if each had been 
photographed upon the retina, is still before my sight. I have but to 
shut my eyes to be seated at will either in my sister’s parlour with my 
sister and the children before me, and Katie—at no great distance;* 
or in your house téte-d-téte with the beaux yeux and “charméd 
tongue” of Miss Rachel Lyons! So palpaply [szc] do these visions ap- 
pear before me, that it is almost with a sensation of surprise that I 
lift “these fringéd eaves” to find myself shut up in a small study 
through the one window of which I get a glimpse of what Mr Swivel- 
ler would call “a beautiful and extensive prospect of over-the-way’”’! 

In my present state of my dissatisfaction with every thing, place 
and person about me, I can do nothing. The Muse seems to have left 
me with disgust. Once, twice, I have attempted to woo her back, but 
utterly in vain. Cold and unresponsive, the beautiful Goddess keeps 
aloof! The “Oracle” is (I trust, temporarily) “dumb”! I think, how- 
ever, than [sic] an early epistle from you, would prove a potent spell 
to enable me to conjure her again to my side, and compel her to 
speech. 

Most of my friends being absent from the city, I have, since my 
arrival, led almost the life of a hermit. Except an occasional stroll to 
the newspaper offices, I have gone nowhere. In this isolation I feel 


4 Katie Goodwin's home was originally in Bury St. Edmunds, England, but she 
apparently lived with her brother George in Columbia from 1858 until her mar- 
riage to Timrod. 
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more than ever the inconveniences of the war. No new books, no 
reviews, no appetizing critiques, no literary correspondence, no intel- 
lectual intelligence of any kind! Ah! it isa weary time! To volunteer 
is now the only resource against utter ennui. The Camp is life. 
Thither flow exclusively all the currents of thought and action, and 
thither, I suppose, I must betake myself if I would not die of a social 
and intellectual atrophy. I only await the return to the city of some 
recruiting friends, to see what Mars will do for one of the humblest 
votaries of Apollo. If I can get a satisfactory position, you may soon 
sing “The Minstrel has gone to the wars”; if I cannot be satisfied, I 
shall proceed to the peaceful execution of certain plans formed last 
summer, unless driven “nolens volens,” to action by the thunder of 
Lincoln’s cannon, or the somewhat more compulsory spell of the late 
military bill!5 

I do wonder whether this damnable war will ever end. Just now the 
prospect seems as gloomy, as the most savage misanthrope, or the 
bitterest Yankee could desire. 

How often shall I think of you during the long months that must 
probably intervene before our next meeting! And whether in camp 
or city, under the “keen, full moon,” or the silent stars, how pleasantly 
across my my [sc] memory will sometimes come the recollection of 
your delightful Saturday reunions! Already those meetings, vividly as 
I can bring them at choice before my fancy, seem very far away. I 
must not forget though, by way of consolation, that the spiritual tele- 
graph by which, however vaguely, we used to hold communication 
with each other, has not yet been taken down. That end of it, at 
least, which belongs to me, is still up, and remains strongly attached 
to the portion of the heart over which presides the pure, yet not al- 
ways unimpassioned, Genius of Friendship! 

Let not your communications be “few and far between”; though, 

5 Hubbell. op. cit., p. 11, states, on the authority of photostats of official war 
records furnished by Mr. A. S. Salley, that Timrod enlisted in the Confederate 
Army as a private in Company B, Thirteenth South Carolina Regiment, on De- 
cember 21, 1861, and received his medical discharge on December 3, 1862. Thomp- 
son states that Timrod enlisted in Company B, Thirtieth South Carolina Regi- 
ment, on March 1, 1862 (Henry T. Thompson, Henry Timrod, Laureate of the 
Confederacy, Columbia, South Carolina, 1928, pp. 32-33). Timrod wrote Miss Lyons 
on February 21, 1862: “I have enrolled myself in the 30th Regiment, and now hold 
the post of private secretary to my friend Colonel Keitt” (Fidler, op. cit., p. 647). 
In his letter of February 26, 1862, from “Head Quarters” at Tomotley (printed be- 
low), Timrod refers to his “commission.” 
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come as often as they may, they will not less be “‘angel-visits.” 

The book on chiromancy has been misplaced. I can’t believe it lost, 
and, I suppose, it will turn up some day when I least expect ed | 
told Mr Mordecai a few days ago that I had the book for you; but I 
spoke too hastily, having taken it for granted that I could find it with- 
out trouble. 

Your friend ever 
Henry Timrod 
Address me simply at Charleston 


Head Quarters 14th Reg S. C Vols 
Tomotley Feb’y the 26th 1862 

My good friend Miss Rachel will again have sufficient cause to ac- 
cuse me of being hardened and incorrigible. The truth is, my letters 
are so insignificant, so devoid of everything interesting and frequently 
couched in language so malapropos to one who holds such invulner- 
able position in in my affections, that the humble faculties with which 
I have been gifted seem as if paralyzed by the brighteness [sic] of these 
meteors, whose revivifying rays come unfortunately too seldom. Know- 
ing therefore that your missives are so much valued why not more 
frequently resort to that expedient to drive off ennui, by which you 
must be visited from time to time maugre the festivals of the approch- 
ing [sic] nuptials. I say [‘‘Jknowing therefore,[’’] as if I had put forth 
some new truths [,] resolved some misty propositions[.] The ergo ap- 
plies not to anything I have just said, but to the many undeniable 
manifestations with which your grace will acknowledge the past is 
full. I can testify that you are not nervous but if the good old Dr. 
should at any time think of prescribing for you the unpleasant Tinc- 
ture so repugnant (to the olfactories at least) tell him you have had 
another remedy suggested, the effects of which you are determined to 
try; that of writing to... it is not necessary to say to whom. 

In all probability Miss Ludie will be married before this reaches 
you. The days of happiness par excellence when love is yet clutching 
at the skies that heretofore have melted in his grasp. May the clouds 
which hover over us and country, never extend their darkness to their 
habitation. 

How can you speak of those rides! Do you wish to make me desert 
my commission? Yes refer to them and let me enjoy once more in 
reveries[,] in meditations, that which nothing on earth can ever recall. 
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But excuse me, I perceive that instead of being plain and writing in an 
honest old fashion[ed] way I am about to allow myself transported by 
the wings of Cherubim, Seraphim and all the celestial crew. 

If I only had the top Buggy here and the little person who so saucily 
asks if I could be entertained, would I wish the war to continue, or 
would I not in the midst of this ineffable glory commend the heavens 
to open, departing this world satisfied with a requiescat in pace. Do 
assume to all eyes but mine the form of man and dash headlong into 
the ranks where I will be ready to defend you. 

Miss L. sings well, I have some indistinct recollection of her. 

I have heard from Mae [?] Ellen. I hope little E. is better. This is 
not to be spoken of. 

Your’s most sincerely ami dévoué 


H. 


Charleston July 25th 1862 
My dear Miss Rachel, 

On the afternoon before I left Columbia, and within a few hours 
after I had heard of your arrival, I called to see you, and was informd 
by one of your servants whom I met at the gate that you had just gone 
out. I learn with regret from Mr. Jacobs that this call was not re- 
ported to you.® 

It was with feelings of the profoundest disappointment that I found 
myself compelled to set out for Charleston without having had the 
pleasure of another interview with you. This troubled me the more 
inasmuch as our meetings before you started for Richmond were not 
very satisfactory to myself at least; for, if you remember, I was never 
fortunate enough on a single occasion to find you alone. And I had 
so much to say to you which I do not care to put upon paper. Not 
your ready womanly sympathy would have been a great relief. But 


6 “Mr. Jacobs” is probably the Reverend Ferdinand Jacobs, a Presbyterian min- 
ister and head of the Yorkville Female College, who resided in Charleston at this 
time (Yates Snowden, History of South Carolina, Chicago, 1920, III, 99). 

7 The manuscript copies of the two poems mentioned here were not preserved 
with the original letter. Timrod addressed several poems to Katie Goodwin, among 
which are “Katie” (1861), “Dedication to K.S.G.” (1862?), “An Exotic” (1862), and 
“Two Field Flowers” (1862). 
indeed that I had any confidences of importance to intrust you with; 
but there were divers subjects which troubled me at that time wherein 


the opportunity is past, and if it should ever occur again, I shall in all 
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probability have left the subject I allude to, behind. 

My present is a very dull one, and my future altogether uncertain. 
I am advised by my physician not to return to camp, but in the ab- 
sence of all employment, what else can I do? My mind and body are 
both in too sickly a state for study, and I cannot consent, while so 
many better men than myself are enduring the hardships of a cam- 
paign, to “lay on the roses, and feed on the lilies of life.” On the other 
hand I cannot help knowing that I could do but little service in the 
field; and so I stand halting between two bundles of hay. Can you not 
assist me? Lift up your hand and point out the direction in which 
you think I ought to go. 

Charleston, I need not tell you, is perfectly deserted. There is no 
crinoline here in which I feel any interest.. And the weather! God of 
the Ghebers, the weather! I write this gasping at an open window, 
through which the slight air that stirs the curtain, seems as if it had 
traversed sands that would burn the feet of the devil himself. 

Accompanying this lugubrious letter I send you two poems the in- 
spiration of which I suppose you will not fail to recognize. Don’t let 
my extravagance do Katie an injury with you. Remember that a poet 
has a right to idealise, and a lover to be hyperbolical.? 

Heaven only knows when I shall see you. It is not my intention to 
visit Columbia for many a long month. In the meanwhile I trust our 
correspondence will go on—at least it shall not be my fault if it does 
not. Address your letters to the care of the Mercury Office. 

I have another little poem which I may send you in my text, if you 
will promise that no eye shall see it but your own. No, I forget—I 
have promised not even to show it to you, but one of these days you 
shall have it from my lips. 

Very truly yrs 
Henry T. 
Charleston Oct. 28th 1862 
My dear Miss Rachel, 

On my arrival at Charleston I found your letter of last July waiting 
for me at the Mercury office. It was full of kind and womanly things 
—just such as I would have looked for from you at the mere hint of 
trouble upon my part. It is possible that I may yet ask you a favour— 
though not of any kind which you can guess, or which would cost you 
much. 


It was with great regret that I left Columbia without being able to 
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bid you farewell. I had something to say to you too—something that 
had been trembling on my lips for a long time, but which, for reasons 
that I can scarcely trace myself, I hesitated to utter. I am not sure 
that I shall like to put it on paper; yet it is a very small matter after 
all, and one which need not arouse your curiosity. 

I have at last come to the conclusion that I am totally unfit for 
camp, and am about to apply for my discharge which, I am assured, 
there will be no difficulty procuring. That obtained, necessity will 
compel me, in spite of the state of my health, to look for some employ- 
ment, and for this purpose, my eyes turn to Richmond. I have a few 
strong and influential friends who will probably make some exertions 
in my behalf; but such has been the ill luck that has pursued me 
through life, that I do not expect anything but disappointment. There 
are some people, and I am one of them, who without having any very 
serious troubles to complain of, never by any chance win a single gift 
from Fortune. I say, without any serious troubles, and yet my cir- 
cumstances at present are such, that the want of employment would 
be a very serious trouble indeed. 

You will pardon me, I trust, for dwelling thus upon my private af- 
fairs. Why, I scarcely know—except that you seem to me made of a 
nobler clay than most women—but I am often tempted in writing to 
you, to touch on subjects in which women are seldom interested. Noth- 
ing could have induced me to allude to my present condition and 
prospects, if I did not believe your friendship warm enough and your 
heart large enough to embrace them in the circle of your sympathies. 

You have of late, I am very well aware, found me an exceedingly 
dull .visitor, and you will therefore not miss me as much as I once 
flattered myself that you did. But dull as I was, there was a pleasure 
in meeting you weekly, the loss of which J at least shall continue to 
regret until we encounter again. Let me hear from you soon. Address 
to the care of the Courier office. 

Your friend ever 
Henry Timrod 
Charleston June 21st 1863 
My dear Miss Rachel, 

I have grown so much graver and duller than I was at the com- 
mencement of our friendship, that I am by no means sure that you 
will welcome a renewal of our long-interrupted correspondence. Still, 
the epistolary intercourse we have had with each other has always 
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given me so much pleasure, that I shall not lightly relinquish the priv- 
ilege of talking with you sometimes on paper. 

I have already been quite long enough in Charleston to be eager 
to get back to Columbia, yet, in all probability, it will be several 
months before I shall have the honour of again paying you my respects 
in person. In the meanwhile, you may fancy me fuming amid the 
heat of the city, and conning through all its varied meanings Spenser's 
line: “What Hell it is in sueing long to bide.” 

Can you tell me—you who are a subtle analyser of yourself, and no 
mean observer of others—can you tell me why it is that my mind has 
of late so utterly lost its natural vivacity? It is a literal truth that ex- 
cept when occasionally and at rare intervals stirred by the breeze of 
poesy, my spirit has become a Dead Sea into which no Jordan flows. 
I suppose that the answer of a practical common sense would be, that 
I need some object to rouse my energies; and that nothing is the mat- 
ter with me but idleness. But what is one to do when one is forced 
of necessity to be idle? But for one thing, I should be the unhappiest 
dog in existence; though I must acknowledge that that one thing is a 
possession of inestimable value. I say—possession, but alas; in my 
present circumstances, it is such a possession as mocked the lip of 
Tantalus. 

But I mustn’t be lugubrious, or you won’t write to me. Wake me 
up with one of your spiciest epistles; and see how entertaining I shall 
be in my next. I heard of your last week at Miss Ingelbright’s [?] ex- 
hibition. Katie says you were by far the most beautiful woman in the 
room. How much this compliment is worth, you will know better than 
I, since I have not been informed what charms were present. But I 
can easily believe Katie’s statesment; she knows, though you don’t, how 
lovely I think you. How did the young ladies—some of them your 
pupils, are they not?—acquit themselves? 

What time shall I give you to answer this letter? Three days? A 
week? A fortnight? Ah! if you care for me, my friend, as I once flat- 
tered myself that you did, you will write to me at your earliest leisure. 
Be assured that I still hold yours among the most precious of my 
friendships—I would say the most but I will not give more than I re- 
ceive. 

Always truly yrs, 
Henry T. 


Address to the care of the Courier office. 
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Charleston, Aug. 12th ’63 
My dear Miss Rachel, 

I left Columbia a day sooner than J at first proposed, and was there- 
for compelled to deny myself the pleasure of calling upon you a second 
time. On reaching Charleston, I found your letter awaiting me at 
the Mercury office. One of these days I hope to show you my sense 
of the Kindness of which it was full; at present, I will only say that it 
awoke new and additional remorse for the injustice which during the 
course of last winter I did your friendship. 

The position I have upon the staff of the Mercury is not the one 
best suited to my tastes and habits; but I am perfectly willing to do 
anything which will help to make me independent.’ It is still, how- 
ever, far short of accomplishing all my wishes; for the compensation is 
barely sufficient even with my sinecure of Treasurer [?] to support 
myself alone. It will be a long time before I can think of that which 
makes the end of all my aspirations—marriage. I don’t know how you 
would regard it; but to me the situation which I am now placed in— 
betrothed to a charming girl whom I love with all my heart, and 
whom it is notwithstanding, from the poverty of my circumstances, 
impossible for me to marry—is a profound grief. Destroy this ac- 
knowledgment as soon as you have read it; for though I trust you will 
understand and sympathize with the confession, others perhaps would 
only smile at it. 

Still I do not complain. I have something to do at last. and no time 
for moping. It is astounding how my spirits have risen, my strength 
increased, and my health improved, since I got employment. As yet 
indeed, there has been but little work for me upon the paper, but as 
events thicken round the city, I shall have my hands full enough. It 
will be my duty to do that which in the Courier office is divided 
between two or more—to collect facts and to reduce them into form 
and proportions. In discharging the first task, I am afraid I shall be 
very unskillful at first; and my reserve with strangers, which I have 
always found so difficult to overcome, will make it even a disagreeable 
labour. Nevertheless, I am determined to trample on every delicacy 


8 In a letter to Paul Hamilton Hayne, dated June 4, 1867, Timrod states that his 
position on the Mercury was that of “assistant editor” (Hubbell, op. cit., p. 84). 
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which may stand in my way. Oh! for a little of Fontaine’s triple ar- 
mour of assurance!® 

The Muse does not fly this hot weather. July, August and Septem- 
ber are left out of my poetical year. But with the crimsoning leaves, 
you may look to hear once more from my capricious jade. Let me hear 
from you soon. Address of course to the Mercury. 

As ever your friend 
Fists 

I have not had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Mullins—is he in town? 


Charleston Sep 30th 1863 
My dear Miss Rachel, 

You have doubtless long ago come to the conclusion that I am a 
very shabby correspondent who has not written simply because he felt 
no inclination to write. On the contrary, I have have [sic] been desir- 
ous for some time of dropping you a line, but I have been prevented 
by a thousand distractions which it would be useless to particularize. 
Among other things I was especially anxious to tell you what I thought 
of your last letter which I regard as the production of a very imper- 
tinent young lady indeed. But then even impertinence is graceful on 
lips like yours; and your free speaking made you so piquante and 
provocative that I felt that there was but one punishment which I 
should like to inflict on you, and that I leave you to guess. 

I am not going to defend myself from your imputations though 
they were unjust to me, and beyond all measure to a person who has 
had a most beneficial influence upon my life and character. Probably, 
you have forgotten what you did say; if so, I shall not remind you, for 
I shall not recur again in our correspondence to a subject which led 
you to read me so unsympathetic a lecture. 

I regret much that I did not see you while you were in Charleston. 
But you know my unsocial habits; I did not call upon you because I 
felt sure that it would be impossible for me to meet you except in the 
midst of the circle which you always draw around you. Once, I heard 
of your being in St. Michael’s steeple, and was about to follow you 
there for a moment’s chat, when I was informed that your companion 


9 Felix Gregory De Fontaine (1834-1896) is best known for his Marginalia; or, 
Gleanings from an Army Note Book (Columbia, 1865), published under the pseud- 
onym of “Personne.” In January, 1864, De Fontaine purchased the Columbia Daily 
South Carolinian and hired Timrod as “associate editor” (Hubbell, op. cit., pp. 17- 
18). 
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was Colonel Dering [?] .. . I was not daring (God forgive me!) enough 
to hazard an intrusion. 

I have done nothing in verse since I last saw you, except some oc- 
casional trifles. The nervous state in which I am kept by the necessity 
I am under of being on the qui-vive for the last item, is utterly in- 
compatible with poetical achievement. 

I can give you no information of the situation here which you do 
not get in the newspapers. The fortifications of the enemy are nearly 
completed, and we are looking nightly for the Greek fire which is to 
lay Charleston in ashes. Nobody appears to feel any prospective alarm; 
but before I compliment the courage of the citizens, I must see their 
deportment under an actual bombardment. 

It is uncertain when I shall see Columbia again. I long for a breath 
of inland air, for this salt atmosphere is not agreeable to me, but I 
must stay in it or lose my bread and butter. Shall I hear from you 
soon? 

Your friend always 
Henry Timrod 
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Book Reviews 


The Southern Country Editor. By Thomas TD. Clark. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1948. 365 pp. $3.50. 

In The Southern Country Editor Dr. Thomas D. Clark, native Mis- 
sippian and head of the department of History at the University of 
Kentucky, makes his second great contribution toward an understand- 
ing of the problems which confronted the post-bellum South. 

His first work upon the theme, Pills, Petticoats and Plows, intro- 
duced life in the agrarian South through the eyes and the ledgers of 
the keeper of the general store at the crossroads: in the present book, 
rural and small town life is seen through the editorial and advertising 
content which editors supplied in the weekly newspapers. 

Clark knows the South as few others know it. His sympathy is ex- 
tended in just proportion to the wool-hat boys from the head of the 
crick, to ambitious new business men, to the young folks hungering 
for education and to those unfortunates of the ancient aristocracy 
whose backward-looking unduly colored the southern scene. He ob- 
viously has the healthy regard which a man should have for his home- 
land but he is able to view both its beauty and its seamy side with a 
detachment which is by no means common to all writers on the South. 

There could be no better index to the shifting interests and problems 
of a predominately rural people than the content of its local news- 
papers through a period of years: that fact is true of any section but it 
applies particularly to the rural South where the metropolitan press, 
until recently, enjoyed little patronage outside its own city limits and 
where the country weekly editor lived up to a traditionally robust 
spirit of independence. The editor of the southern country weekly 
may not have been always right but he was usually firm, sometimes 
belligerent, and always colorful. 

As Dr. Clark skillfully demonstrates, it was the rural editor who, for 
better or worse in the post-Civil War days, did most to nurture south- 
ern sectionalism and the red-gallus school of politics—the editor often 
discovering likely political timber in himself. He encouraged and pre- 
served the southern folkways and he did not hesitate to make news 
capital of such controversial institutions as lynching and race segrega- 
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tion problems. On the other hand the editor carried on a running 
fight for industrialization and for improvements in agriculture which 
was designed to broaden the horizon of the rural southerner even as 
some of the editor’s other tenets tended to narrow it. 


The author has ttaced, by the incontrovertible evidence of the week- 
ly newspaper columns, some new evidences relating to the whys and 
wherefores of the retarding of southern progress in the late nineteenth 
century. Not generally recognized by most readers before, the facts 
are perfectly obvious—after Clark has pointed them out—that the real 
troubles of the South began, not with Appomattox, but after the car- 
petbaggers had departed; that the former Confederate states began 
again to feel at home in the Union only after the Spanish-American 
War gave their young men an opportunity to enlist in a national army 
commanded by veteran officers of both the Union and Confederacy; 
and that since the first World War progress in culture and economy 
in the Deep South has achieved a pace unknown elsewhere in the 
country in this century. 


Through his great gift for combining entertainment with sound 
scholarship Clark could miss none of the humorous overtones which 
contributed to the woes of the southern country editor and his read- 
ers—the death grip which patent medicine advertisers had upon the 
newspapers in the seventies (“Go Tell Aunt Lydia” is the title of that 
chapter); the incongruous notes which “patent insides” often sounded; 
the reaction, sometimes tragic, sometimes ludicrous, of the liberated 
“Children of Freedom” to their new status and the tradition of gaudy 
chivalry in reporting “The Ladies, God Bless Them!” These are 
chapters as entertaining as they are enlightening. 


The reader, if the present one is typical, finishes the Southern 
Country Editor with the feeling that here, at last, is an accurate sketch 
of the modern South and a reasonable explanation of the difficulties 
of its own and others’ making which it overcame to reach its present 
hopeful state. The book should be required reading for southern 
writers who aspire to either the Magnolia and Alabaster Bossom, the 
Incest at Poverty Holler or the Degenerate in the Atitc schools of 
southern letters. Its realism might clarify their murky view of their 
surroundings. 

R. E. BANTA 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 
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Hugh Davis and His Alabama Plantation. By Weymouth T. Jordan. 
University, Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 1948. 177 pp. 
$3.00. 

The culture of the plantation of the ante-bellum South is a popular 
subject on which any given person is likely to be rather ignorant but 
quite articulate and opinionated. This given person has read romance 
written in novels or heard romance spoken in family circles or has 
come under the influence of serious studies biased by sectionalism, 
northern or southern brand. Accordingly, the reading public and also 
the thinking public should welcome any new book that tells the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, about one southern plantation. 

Such a book is Hugh Davis and His Alabama Plantation, which Dr. 
Weymouth T. Jordan has written about Beaver Bend. Beaver Bend 
was a 5000 acre plantation lying along the Cahaba River in Perry 
County. Doctor Jordan is a research professor of history at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. And Hugh Davis was a lawyer of Marion, Ala- 
bama, who owned and operated Beaver Bend from 1848 till 1862. In 
all the fourteen. years of his ownership and operation of this planta- 
tion, Davis did not once waver from his objectives: to succeed in the 
“big business” of growing cotton with slave labor and, at the same 
time, to make Beaver Bend self-sustaining by means of livestock and of 
crops other than cotton. In 1859 Beaver Bend produced 196 bales of 
cotton. When Davis died in 1862 he owned 78 slaves appraised at 
$63,965. 

Although a lengthy bibliography is attached, this book is based 
mainly upon one primary source, the Davis Farm Book, in which 
Davis made entries about his slaves, cotton, overseers, the weather, his 
experiments in farming, and in which his overseers, following instruc- 
tions, made similar entries, among which they sometimes insinuated 
criticism of Davis himself. So, Professor Jordan, as he follows the 
Farm Book and the letters among the Davis Papers, becomes a scholar- 
ly amanuensis who puts down what was really written by Hugh Davis 
and his overseers. Here, then, is the truth about one plantation. It 
may indeed be the truth about many plantations. 

One gets the impression that not only valuable but also bulky ma- 
terial was put into Professor Jordan’s hands by the Davis family. This 
particular reviewer could not help speculating over what Professor 
Jordan has left out of his book. Whatever romance the papers con- 
tained has been parsimoniously withheld: the scholarship of this re- 
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- search professor is so niggard of the drama of the “Big House” and of 
the folkways of the Negro quarter that one wonders why the book 
proves to be such good reading. 


If much is withheld, surely much is given. There are valuable chap- 
ters on the purchase, care, and management of slaves; on scientific 
farming as known through the printed matter of the times and as 
practised by Davis; on the supplying of a plantation that the owner 
wished to make self-sustaining, but never succeeded in making self- 
sustaining; on the production and marketing of cotton. The cotton 
factors and the commission merchants of Mobile, who come into this 
story necessarily, are treated with manifest sympathy for their loose 
system of advancing credit to planters, who felt bound by honor and 
tradition perhaps more than by law to pay their debts. 

Some of the Davis’s experiments with fertilizers came rather close 
to the methods advanced by the champions of modern organic farm- 
ing, which has arisen as the foe of chemical fertilizers. 

Davis’s inanagement of his slaves was realistic, free of sentiment, al- 
though there is no indication that he mistreated his slaves within the 
bounds of the institution of slavery. Davis did not believe in the 
loyalty of slaves; he did recognize the worth of individual slaves. The 
Farm Book records that Wash and Young Sol, two slaves to whom 
Davis entrusted Beaver Bend during one year, operated the plantation 
as well as the average white overseer did. Still, Davis would not put 
keys in the hands of slaves. 

The chapter on the overseer is as entertaining as any other, and as 
valuable. Seldom, according to the Farm Book, was there a year with- 
out a change in overseers. Davis and his overseers did not see eye to 
eye: Davis looked not only at profits but also at the condition of his 
properties; the overseers were eager to make a showing that would 
deserve a bonus—say, for raising a large number of hogs. Davis did 
not pay them well; and, furthermore, he was a more severe master (a 
lawyer here) with overseers than with slaves. He bound overseers by 
written agreements when he employed them, and he worked them by a 
set of strict plantation rules. In his Farm Book, Davis reminded his 
overseer that “he must rise and blow his horn by daylight and not 
after’; that he must not “Set upon the fence whilst his hands are at 
work—nor get into the Shade of a tree to avoid the Sunshine.” 

One entry in the Farm Book gives strong evidence of the social 
status of the overseer. After there had been visitors, the overseer 
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wrote: “Mr. Jones & family, Miss Marshall, & Mr. Woodward dined 
with Mr. Davis. Miss Marshall is a nice young lady. Was at the table 
with her today twice & in the Parlor tonight & received no introduc- 
tion to her.” There must have been little hope of compatibility be- 
tween the average overseer and the Misses Marshalls of the times. 
Lack of education was one of the chief causes for the low social status 
of the overseer, as one of Davis’s overseers shows by this entry in the 
Farm Book: “this Hes bin Desidly the Disagreeables month for Farm 
work that ever I witnesst ...” 

For this good book, credit must go to three welldoers: to the Davis 
family of Marion for preserving the Davis Papers and opening them to 
a scholar; to Professor Jordan for a good narrative convoyed by a faith- 
ful scholarship; and to the University of Alabama Press for choos- 
ing the kind of book that can best be given the light by a university 
press. 

RIcHEBOURG G. MCWILLIAMS 
Birmingham-Southern College 
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News and Notices 


‘THE ALABAMA HIsTorIcAL ASSOCIATION 
SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama, Saturday, April 16, 1949 
Host: University of Alabama 
PROGRAM 
Registration will begin at 8:30 a.m. in the Alabama Union Building. 
10:00 General Assembly—James F. Sulzby, Jr., President of the Asso- 
ciation, presiding—122 Graves Hall. 

Introduction of Speakers: William H. Brantley, Jr., Birming- 
ham. 

10:30 Morning Session (1)—Dr. Gordon T. Chappell, Huntingdon 
College, Montgomery, Chairman—122 Graves Hall. 

Stories and Facts Told by Some Old Marble Tombstones in Ala- 
bama—Mrs. Mynatt Winston Peace, Sylacauga. 

Famous Outlaws of Alabama—Dr. George R. Stuart, President, 
Birmingham-Southern College. 

Discussion Leaders: Dr. Robert P. Felgar, Jacksonville; William 
M. Spencer, Birmingham. 

Hostesses: Mrs. H. H. Wefel, Mobile; Mrs. John A. Lusk, Sr., 
Guntersville; Miss Frances M. Hails, Montgomery; Miss Anne 
Kendrick Walker, Eufaula. 

10:30 Morning Session (2)—William H. Jenkins, Decatur, Chairman 
—105 Graves Hall. 

An Alabama Confederate Soldiers Report to His Wife—Dr. 
Robert L. Partin, Auburn. 

Student Life at the University of Alabama before 1860—Dr. 
James B. Sellers, University. 

Discussion Leaders: William J. Rushton, Birmingham; Dr. 
John T. Caldwell, President, Alabama College, Montevallo. 

Hostesses: Mrs. Thomas F. Seale, Livingston; Mrs. Henry B. 
Chase, Huntsville; Mrs. Sadie Pearson Gardner, Selma; Miss 
Ethel Marshall, Montevallo. 

12:15 Luncheon Session—Hugh M. Comer, Sylacauga, president— 
North Dining Room, Tutwiler Hall. 
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Invocation: The Reverend Du Bose Murphy, Tuscaloosa. 

Welcome: Dr. John M. Gallalee, President, University of Ala- 
bama. 

Response: Mrs. Frank J. Sauer, Mobile. 

President’s Annual Address—Blount Springs: Alabama’s Fore- 
most Watering Place of Yesteryear—James F. Sulzby, Jr., Bir- 
mingham. 

Introduction by Major Harwell G. Davis, President, How- 
ard College, Birmingham. 

Remarks: The Alabama Review—Dr. W. Stanley Hoole, Edi- 
tor, University. 

Report of the “Gorgas Hall of Fame Committee”—Dr. James S. 
McLester, Birmingham. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Maud McLure Kelly, 
Montgomery. 

Business and election of officers. 

Original Constitution of the Confederate States of America pre- 
sentation by Mrs. Kate Birch Lawrence and Dudley B. Law- 
rence, Jr., of New York, to the Department of Archives and 
History, Hill Ferguson in charge, Judge Walter B. Jones rep- 
resenting the Clitherall Family, in whose possession this rare 
document has been held. 

1:45 Afternoon Guest of Honor Session—John W. Lapsley, Selma, 

Vice-President of the Association, presiding—122 Graves Hall. 

The C. C. Clay Family in Early Alabama History—Dr. Frank 

Owsley, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
Introduction by Dr. A. B. Moore, University. 

2:30 Immediately following adjournment of the afternoon session, a 
historical marker will be dedicated on the University Campus with 
Hill Ferguson, of Birmingham, in charge of the ceremonies. 

The luncheon will be given by the University of Alabama. 

The Rare Book Room of the University Library, including the Ala- 
bama Collection, will be open during the day, and beginning at 3 p.m. 
refreshments will be served. You are cordially invited. 

A trip to Moundville State Park has been arranged. Members of the 
Association wishing to go will be the guests of Dr. Walter B. Jones, 
State Geologist. The party will leave at 3 p.m. and return not later 
than 5 p.m. The distance is fourteen miles. Transportation will be 
furnished, if necessary. 
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John St. Paul, Jr., of Mobile, has recently compiled brief 
biographies of his father, John St. Paul, and his grandfather, 
Henry St. Paul, together with a typescript of the elder man’s 
Our Home and Foreign Policy, a rare booklet published in 
Mobile in 1863. 


* * * 


The December, 1948, issue of the Historical Magazine of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church (XVII, No. 4) is devoted to 
“The Church in the Confederate States.’”’ Frequent refer- 
ences are made to Alabama, and one article, ‘““The Spirit of 
Primitive Fellowship: ‘The Reunion of the Church,” was 
was written by the Reverend Du Bose Murphy, rector of 
Christ Church, Tuscaloosa. 

* * * 

The Library of Alabama Polytechnic Institute has received 
as a gift from Miss Kate Lane the personal library of the late 
professor George Petrie, former Head of the Department of 
History and Dean of the Graduate School of the institution. 
The collection consists of approximately 14,000 volumes and 
many miscellaneous papers covering the years 1887-1942. 
Among the materials are a small group of unpublished manu- 
scripts of William Lowndes Yancey and several of Petrie’s 
own letters and other papers. 

A program of grants-in-aid has been inaugurated by Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. Under the plan funds will be 
awarded annually to members of the faculty for research in 
all fields. 

At Auburn, N. Nicholas Hamner, of Emory University, has 
been appointed instructor in history. 

* * * 

Professor Frank L. Owsley, who has long served as an emi- 
nent professor of history at Vanderbilt University, has been 
appointed to the Hugo Friedman Chair of Southern History 
at the University of Alabama. He will begin his new duties in 
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the summer of 1949. Mr. Friedman is a Tuscaloosa business- 
man and loyal alumnus of the University of Alabama. 
* * * 

Miss Joyce Jackson, teacher of history at Sylacauga High 
School, read a paper on “The History of the Shelby County 
Iron Works” at the December meeting of Phi Alpha Theta, 
national history fraternity, which convened concurrently with 
the American Historical Association in Washington. Miss 
Jackson, who was the only representative on the program from 
the South, wrote her Master’s thesis on the same subject at the 
University of Alabama (1948). 

* * * 

Professors John F. Ramsey, Allen T. Going, Bernard C. 
Weber, and Frederick J. Cox, of the history department, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, attended the American Historical Asso- 
ciation meeting in Washington during the Christmas holi- 
days. aa, he 

James F. Doster, assistant professor of history, University of 
Alabama, received his Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Chicago in December, 1948. His dissertation was entitled 
‘“‘Alabama’s First Railroad Commission, 1881-1885.” 

* * * 

Hugh Davis and His Alabama Plantations, by Weymouth 
T. Jordan, professor of history at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, has been selected as one of four January recommenda- 
tions by the History Book Club. The volume, reviewed in 


this issue, was published by the University of Alabama Press. 
* * * 


William B. Hesseltine, noted historian of the University of 
Wisconsin, addressed a large group on ‘““The South in Amer- 
ican History” at the University of Alabama, March 24, as a 
feature of the University Public Lecture Series. He also dis- 
cussed “Lincoln Literature’ before a special meeting of Phi 
Alpha Theta and invited guests. 
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